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ates of he Week. 


In a very few weeks Herbert Spencer will have 
passed the fourscore mark. It is therefore with a cer- 
tain reverence that scholars will examine the second 
volume of his “ Principles of Biology,” the revision and 
augmentation of which has occupied the last few years 
—years that have been filled for the eminent savant 
with great bodily suffering and with greater sorrow. 
The work, it will be recalled, first saw light in 1867. Ow- 
ing to the great strides that have since then been made 
in all departments of science, one might imagine that 
a revision of a work like “ The Principles of Biology > 
must of necessity be of an extensive character. This 
is not the case, however, although many valuable data 
are added. At the end of his later preface, which is 
dated October, 1899, Mr. Spencer has placed this note, 
which is at the same time pathetic and reassuring: 
“On now finally leaving biological studies, it remains 
only to say that 1 am glad I have survived long enough 
to give this work its finished form.” 


Mr. Bird S. Coler, Controller of the City of New 
York, has just completed an important work, entitled, 
“Municipal Government,” being an illustration of the 
working of the charter and chief departments of New 
York. The author will present an exhaustive examina- 
tion of what he believes to be defects in the charter, 
and will carefully weigh the pros and cons of his sug- 
gested remedies. Among the chief features of the work 


will also be a discussion of municipal charities and of 


private charitable institutions and their relations to 
the public and to the City Government. ‘The water 
supply of a great city is another important topic, con- 
cerning which Mr. Coler has decided views, Persons 
who have been fortunate enough to peruse the manu- 
script say that the author has presented his theme with 
great force and with absolute sincerity. 


Elizabeth Luther Cary, whose charming volumes on 
Tennyson and Browning have presented to the lovers 
of these poets pictures of great intimacy and sympa- 
thy is now engaged on a volume dealing with the lives 
of The Rossettis, which will be similar in character to 

‘the others. This author neither attempts exposition 
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nor ‘dae of her ela 
tion to show them as they were in their intimate life, 
in their homes, and among their friends. ‘“ The Ros- 
settis ” will, in binding, letter press, and illustration, 
be a worthy artistic companion to the other volumes 
of the set, which bears the imprint of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


Prof. Brander Matthews has written a novel which 
will begin its run as a serial in the forthcoming num- 
ber of Harper’s Weekly. It will be entitled “ The Ac- 
tion and the World,” and is said to be a vivid picture 
of a certain phase of New York life that reveals a field 
which has not yet received serious attention from writ- 
ers of fiction. Prof. Matthews’s most recent work, “ A 
Confident To-morrow,” published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, has just passed into its second edition. It bids 
fair to become the most popular book by this author. 
A large number 
tropolis, 
where, 


of copies have been sold in the me- 


or have been ordered by New Yorkers else- 


“Castle or Manor?” we are informed, is to be the 
title of the novel by Dr. St. George Mivart, 
shortly be published in London. The author is now 
seventy-three years of age, and nobody will doubt that 
his full, round life has given him plenty of material for 
an extraordinary work of fiction if he has only allowed 
his pen the freedom and employs the precision of dic- 
tion that have characterized his critical works. ‘‘ Cas- 
tle or Manor?” is described briefly asa “ story of social 
life.” This may mean a great deal; Dr. St. George 
Mivart has had it within his power to make it mean a 
great deal, 


which will 


Brook Farm: Its Members, 
which is being published by 


Lindsay Swift’s book, “ 
Scholars, and Visitors,” 
the Macmillan Company, will appeal to the sociologist 
as well as to the man of letters, It gives a complete his- 
tory of one of the most remarkable experiments in social 
reform of the century, together with a biographical and 
critical account of the distinguished persons associated 
with it—Dana, Curtis, Ripley, Alcott, Channing, Margaret 
Fuller, Hawthorne, Hecker, and many lights. 
A particular feature of the book is the explanation of 
the causes which led up to that intellectual and social 
ferment in New England which later found expression 
in a great literary period. But, although the literary 
phase of the question receives exhaustive treatment, 
the religious and the political sides are by no means 
neglected. 


lesser 


We believe that there has been no popular book 
hitherto written concerning birds’ nests, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this is a subject which particularly 
appeals to persons who love nature and yet have not 
the time or opportunity to pursue regular scientific 
investigation. To overcome this want A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore has written and illustrated for the Double- 
day & McClure Company a book which will bear the 
title “‘ Bird Homes.” Mr. Dugmore, who began his ca- 
reer as a marine artist of considerable promise, will be 
remembered as the illustrator of Sidney Lanier’s pos- 
thumous little volume, “ Bob, the Story of a Mocking 
Bird,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. For gsev- 
eral years Mr. Dugmore has made a careful study of 
the habits and haunts of the more common wild birds: 
he has photographed them in the most interesting at- 
titudes, and these photographs he has colored accord- 
ing to nature. Sixteen specimens of his color work 
will form part of the illustrations of “ Bird Homes.” 
There will also be about forty half-tone reproductions 
of his photographic plates. 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish an impor- 
tant work on “ Trusts and the Public,” by Mr. George 
Gunton. This book discusses almost every phase of 
the trust question, and, while in the main the prin- 
ciple of trusts as an auxiliary of economic develop- 
ment is defended, the abuses of the trust principle are 
pointed out and criticised with equal frankness. 


Charles Johnston, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
has a short novel in preparation at Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company's. It is his first work of fiction, and, 
rather than merely showing much promise, is said to 
have all the characteristics of a work by a trained man 
of letters, There is, therefore, the supposition that Mr. 
Johnston has practiced the literary art in private, even 
as Guy de Maupassant practiced it before he attempted 
to win public laurels; and, by a singular coincident, 
too, Mr. Johnston’s style is not unlike that of the gifted 
French conteur. His tale will’ be called “Kela Bai: 
An Anglo-Indian Idyl.” In it the author strikingly 
portrays the intimate life of the natives in a small vil- 
lage in India, contrasting their simple exigtence with 
that of the governing classes, 


It is simply her inten- 
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“FOUR GREAT ART SHOWS. 


The Rembrandt in London, the Velasquez in 
Madrid, the Cranach in Dresden, and 
the Van Dyck in Antwerp. 


I.—REMBRANDT. 

Within the twelve months just ended art history has 
been studied, not made. The past year has become of 
capital importance, not the of new, but 
owing to a renaissance of interest in old, masters. It 
is upon the art of yesterday, 
tion has 
tion, has been the rule. 
Rembrandt at London, the Velasquez at 
Cranach at Dresden, and the Van Dyck at 
have overtopped all the salons and salonettes of the 
day. together they 


through rise 


that atten- 
not 


not of to-day, 
crea- 
great exhibitions—the 
Madrid, the 
Antwerp— 


been concentrated; retrospection, 


Four 


Each achieved its proper triumph; 
constitute an unrivaled quartet, 

To have opened an exhibition of Rembrandt's works 
at the Royal Academy so heels of a 
similar display at Amsterdam was daring but judicious, 
for it but the of its 
until March London saw 


close on the 


proved not a redite complement 
From 
had not been seen even at the Stede- 

Autumn. great 
balance of interest fell in fa- 
While 
tributing so much to a synoptic study of Rembrandt’s 
less documentary, the London dis- 


more of a unit. Though 


predecessor. 
Rembrandt 


January 
as he 
lijk Museum the previous Barring the 
Corporation pictures, the 
vor of the Royal Academy exhibition. not con- 
art, 
play 


while distinetly 
was more homogeneous, 
less complete, it was more characteristic. 

his 


exbibition 


his portraits that Rembrandt reveals 
genius, and in these was the 
There were no less than eleven of the forty 
of himself. 


an almost 


It is in 
overpowering 
strcngest. 
odd which the master painted 
Ranging from 1632 to 1661, they 
unbroken record of technical as well as psychical evo 


lution. pseudo-Titianesque 


portraits 
constitute 
Conceived in a spirit of 
the earlier portraits are full of the pride and 
The later show the master stripped 
broken, 


splendor, 
the pose of youth. 
of his Dutch studio properties, sad, but a su- 
preme artist. 

double portrait of 
a chef d’oeuvre, in 
from Buckingham 


Though the con- 


honor was the 
His Wife,” 
manner, loaned 
the Queen. 


In the place of 
‘The Shipbuilder 
the painter's first 
Palace by Majesty 
tours are still a trifle hard, and certain details insuffi- 
ciently developed, this picture already foreshadows 
that savant mastery of chiaroscuro, that exact render- 
ing of physiognomy, which were to achieve their sov- 
ereign expression in the Syndics. From Buckingham 
Palace came the miscatalogued ‘“ Burgomaster 
Pancras and His Wife,” which is, in reality, a some- 
what uninteresting and pretentious portrait of Rem- 
brandt and Saskia. Among the best portraits taken at 
hazard were Mr. Morrison's superb “ Hendrickje Staf- 
fels,” the soi-disant second wife of the painter; the 
Earl of Faversham’s “ Merchant,” and Carl’ Spencer's 
fulfillingly beautiful and little known “ Portrait of a 
Boy.” Two large canvases, ‘“‘ Belshazzar’s Feast” and 
a “ Deposition,” both of which smacked of Italian in- 
spiration, as well as a few landscapes and several ex- 
cellent coHections of drawings, were also shown. 


and 


her 


also 


The Marquis of Lansdowne’s “ W 
recalls but For poetic feel- 
ing, unity and pure technical mastery 
this canvas is unsurpassed. Not only is the physical 
impression of space created, but the haunting, myste- 
rious beauty of nature is here reflected as never be- 
fore in the history of landscape painting. 

The Royal Academy exhibition enjoyed a continu- 
ons measure of success. From its walls glowed in 
warm amber tints the entire comédie humaine. It 
showed at his best the great master, who through 
studying the play of light and shadow on the rude 
features of his kinsfolk gave the world the most pro- 
found and penetrating version of life yet given. Deep- 
rooted in actuality, he had little care for conventional 
prettiness; he sought beauty in what was homely 
and common. A physiologist, a psychologist, he reads 
for us the sad enigmas of not alone a few stolid wo- 
men and rugged men, but of all humanity. He focuses 
the light of his genius on the souls of his fellow-crea- 
tures. In these canvases, so transfused with sombre 
beauty, he teaches us to pity, to struggle, perhaps to 
succeed; but, above all, to realize as he himself did 
that the drama of life is enacted against a background 
of darkness. : 


indmill,” not only 
advances upon Ruysdael. 
of expression, 


II.—VELASQUEZ. 


As great and in certain minor regards a greater 
genius than Rembrandt shone with unwonted splendor 
on June 6 last, when Madrid celebrated the tercenten- 
ary of Velasquez. This anniversary was much in thq 
nature of a family or Court affair. Though distincily 
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“Pationai and local, its artistic significance 
‘was, howeve-, universal. 
The incidental ceremonies were rich in 
Old World flavor. In the dark church, sol- 
emn mass was said for the dead in the pres- 
ence of the Knights of the Order of San-~- 
tlago, robed in white, each wearing on his 
‘preast the red cross of the order and carry- 
ing in his hand a lighted taper. Out in the 
, t Plaza in front of the Prado‘’a very 
uninspired statue of Velasquez, was Un- 
veiled. Commemorative verses were read 
by the Duke de Perios, and speeches were 
made by M. Carolus-Duran and others, It 
was all decarous, punctilious, and essen- 
tially Castilian. 
Within the Prado was reserved the real 
surprise, the chief lesson of the event. For 
the first time in the history of art galleries 
were the masterpieces of one painter per- 
manently installed in a single room. The 
plan had often been debated, but it re- 
mained for Spain to take the initial step. 
The Tribuna and the Salon Carré contain 
more treasures than any similar rooms the 
world over, but they are not dedicated to a 
single individual, and their effect is splendid 
but diverse. ° 
Here was a Velasquez room. 
disdainful, nonchalant painter’s master 
works were marshaled together in one 
salon. It was Velasquez concentrated, Ve- 
lasquez telling a continuous and consecu- 
tive story of supreme achievement after su- 
preme achievement. There was but one 
flaw, and that was due to an excess of zeal 
coupled with a pathetic lack of finesse. The 
potent restorer had been allowed to show 
too free a hand. Mysterious time-dimmed 
canvases were revarnished and reframed. 
It was Velasquez on dress parade, not the 
subtle-toned Velasquez of former visits to 
the: Prado. It was Velasquez supreme— 
but shiny. Only a few escaped—‘t Los Bor- 
rachos,”’ ‘‘La Fragua de Vulcano,” “ Las 
Hilanderas ""—a chance picture here and 
there. 
Saving this pitiable piece of irreverence, 
the changes were all vastly for the better. 
the noblest war epic ever im- 
color, so effective in 
the place of 

apart hung “ Las 
the finest tri- 


The great, 


*Las Lanzas,”’ 
agined, so superb in 
composition, occupied 
In a small sanctuary 
Meninas,” certainly one of 
umphs of pure brushwork ever attained. 
The entire occasion was a rare tribute to 
the memory of the great master who in his 
day had cared so little for applause, who 
“never painted,’’ he said, ‘ for my 
own amusement and to obey my King.” 
Like Rembrandt, he, too, was a ploneer. 
3crn with a sacred contempt for Raphael 
and for his immediate the 
* Mannerists,” painted after his own 
fashion, putting on the pigments thinly 
with swift, strokes, unkindly fore- 
stalling all the moderns, chiefly, though, 
Mr. Whistler and Manet. If in Rembrandt 
we find the apostle of Protestantism and 
the people, in Velasquez we have the su- 
painter of a Catholic Court, The 
life was and checkered; 
the Spaniard knew greater privation 
than forced 
etiquetie io sil 
and the like while 
the Plaza Mayar. 
poverty and 
Velasquez’s death Philip wrote on the mar- 
gin of a dispatch “ Estoy abatido,” (‘I 


down."’) 


honor. 


‘save 


predecessors, 
he 


simple 


preme 
Dutchman's sad 
no 
east-iron Court 
mong ants, barbers, 
watching bull fights in 

tembrandt died in 
on hearing of 


being by a 


ser 


obscurity; 


am cast 
More completely than anything else could 
have, this rearranged Prado placed in_relief 
the real Velasquez, the painter whose par- 
ticular achievement was and stillis unique— 
le plus peintre des peintres. The many full- 
length figures enforced the fact that Velas- 
quez stands alone in his ability to render 
with convincing naturalism every aspect oF 
a seene Himself master of 
ceremonies, he poses his Kings, dwarfs, and 
maids of honor with equal grace and force 
Painted against the luminous gloom of the 
Aicazar, these sombre garbs and sullen faces 
embody the most masical effects of art. 
Stress of necessity made him a 
neryous taught him to 
maximum of truth with the 
effort. He who had seen and 
many pageants learned what 
enduring in the eternal pageant 
before the eyes of 


apasentadar, 


rapid, 
give the 
minimum of 

devised so 
was vital and 
which flits 


workman, 


all men in all ages. 


ITI.—CRANACH. 


Though in no the rank 
and Cranach exhibition, held last 
midsummer in Dresden, had unusual! interest 
for the curious. Through the industry and 
enthusiasm of Dr. Karl Woermann, Directoy 
of the Royal Gallery, this project, so long in 
mind, was finally realized in connection with 
the recent Kunst-Austellung. 


way absorbing to 


file, the 


After Diirer and Holbein, Lucas Cranach 
the elder takes place as the chief figure in 
German art. If not the founder, he 
leader and principal exponent of the Saxon 
school. that fruitful period when 
the artist artisan were still one and 
the Cranach’ was only 
pietar ducalis to three Electors, 
but was twice Burgomaster of Wittenberg, 
besides being engraver, printer, house paint- 
er, and proprietor of a pharmacy. 

With the 
opportunity for a 
study of the works of this quaint and many- 
sided individual, in whom we still find traces 
of those stiff and unloveiy figures which are 
the heritage of art. 
and one smail room were devoted to a trifle 
under hundred signed and dated pict- 
ures, supplemented by over three-score 
paintings of authority, and, 
comparison, a few canvases by Lucas Cran- 
ach the younger, and Matthias Griinewald's 
“ Beweinung Christi.” 

In ‘The Repose During the Flight into 
Egypt,”’ dated 1504, and his earliest known 
work, Cranach shows a charm, a naiveté, 
and a freshneecs of fancv which he rever at- 


was the 


Born in 
and the 
not 


same, Lucas 


successive 


present came the first 


and coherent 


display 
complete 


Byzantine One large 


one 


variable for 


tained later. Backed*by a dark Thuringian 
forest, Joseph and Mary minister unto the 
Christ Child. At-their feet caper about on 
the flower-flecked grass little angel-chil- 
dren; one is catching 2 bird, another is 
drawing water from a spring. It is all de- 
lightful in spirit and thoroughly imagina- 
tive in conception. 

The Saxon master’s ability to treat land- 
scape with minuteness and yet charm is 
further illustrated by the picture of “ Car- 
dinal Albrecht von Brandenburg at the Feet 
of Christ,” in “The Madonna under the 
Apple Tree,” and “ The Judgment of Paris.” 

Throughout his long career Cranach con- 
tinued to paint, to engrave on wood and 
copper, and to manage his pharmacy. 
Though his best achievements were cer- 
tainly in the field of engraving, his success 
in depicting hunting scenes, in religious and 
mythological subjects, and in portraiture 
was not inconsiderable. Never strikingly 
original, often intensely banal, he stands as 
the admirable Bouguereau of his day. 

A crashing thunderstorm which drenched 
the smug Saxon capital and darkened the 
exhibition rooms prevented a detatled con- 
sideration of the pseudo-Griinewald frage 
and other moot points. This question re- 
mains, however, with a certain Venus un- 
adorned save by a ludicrous crimson velvet 
hat, the most piquant legacy which Cranach 
has left posterity. 


eee 


IV.—VAN DYCK. 


From a spectacular point of view by far 
the most ambitious exposition of the year 
was the tercentenary of Van Dyck, which 
took place at Antwerp in the early Au- 
tumin. 

In the Grande Place facing the Hotel de 
Ville assernbled all the Belgian civil, mill- 
tary, and religious authorities—the King of 
Belgium, Burgomaster Van Ryswyck, (who 
strongly resembles Van Dyck,) guests from 
the various art academies of Europe, sight- 
seers, tourists, travelers, fat burghers, and 
wide-eyed peasants. After a carillon of ca; 
thedral bells, began the chief open-air 
feature of the occasion—the pageant. This 
was a great lusty colored Rubenian cortége 
illutrating the ‘“‘ Progress of Art Through 
the Ages.” Headed by colossal figures of 
the giant Antigonus and his wife, the le- 
patrons of the city, it was con- 
tinued through crooked, flower-strewn 
streets with representations of Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, 
Renaissance and ended with a 


gendary 


and arts, 


‘‘Homage to Sir Anthony Van Dyck.” 


The objective of the event was naturally 
the glorification .of Van Dyck the painter, 
and as such the exhibition, which had been 
installed by N. Pierre Koch in four large 
rooms of the museum, easily ranked as the 
most complete and splendid display of Sir 
Anthony’s oeuvre ever held. Though lack- 
ing certain features of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery Exhibition of 1887, it nevertheless gave 
a far wider view of an artist whose great 
religious carnivases proved something of a 
revelation to those who had known him in 
the light of a portrait painter only. It 
served to crystallize in the mind those mul- 
tiple influences which helped Van Dyck in 
his onward giving an accurate 
picture of a man, great, yet never quite 
able to free himself from the shadows of 
men still greater. 

Each of the four periods 
Van Dyck’s art naturally divides it- 
self was characteristically represented. 
Belonging to the first Flemish period 
were “Christ Sinking Under the Cross,” 
painted in 1617, when the artist was but 
eighteen, and the legend-capped ‘Saint 
Martin Dividing His Cloak with a Beggar.”’ 

So precarious has been the career of this 
picture, so often has it narrowly 
escaped fire, rioters, and robbers, that for 
a long time an armed caretaker slept be- 
side it in the Chureh at Sevensthem, a 
which lent color to the suspicion 
that the Directors had a cot rigged up in 
the museum whereon 
similar functionary. 


course, 


into which 


latter 


story 


each night slept a 

A pupil at this date of Rubens, the great 
glory of Flemish art, it is natural that most 
of Van Dyck’s paintings should have been 
religious in character. Sir Francis Cock 
eontributed int@resting paraphrases of the 
‘‘ Betrayal of Christ’? and ‘“ ‘The Brazen 
Serpent,” the final versions of which are 
at Madrid, and a little-known Good 
Samaritan’’ was loaned by Prince San- 
guszko. 

By no means so Well represented was the 
(the Italian) period, the gloomy Gen- 
oese part with their 
treasures even for so brief a space. Though 
the young and supremely patrician ‘* Puolo 
Adorno"’ of the Paiazzo Rasso was not 
there, her place was taken by the even more 
mellow and beautiful * Paolo”’ from Hamp- 
den House, in whom we see painted with 
unrivaled brilliancy, depth, and richness of 
tone, a portrait of the worn 
whose life was linked for a short 
an artist, youthful, but already 
world-weary. 

Owing to the number of altar pie 
ire still in the great Low Country churches, 
the second Flemish period was amply repre- 
“The Ecstasy of Saint At 
“Elevation of the Cross,” f 
and Courtrai, res tively, 
best of these It 
the beautiful and 
Perdrix' not 
been won from the Hermitage, and to feel 
that among the portraits Prince Lichter 
stein’s ‘‘ Maria Louisa von Tassis’"’ and the 
superb equestrian of “ Francois 


next 


palaces refusing to 


aristocratic 
hour with 


petted and 


‘es which 


sented line 
and the 
Antwerp 
among the 
of regret 
* Madone 


rom 
pe were 
vas a 
dolicate 


that 


aux could have 


Louvre's 
de Moneado”" were among 

To the generosity of British 
was due the successful showing here made 
by the last chapter of Van Dyck's art—a 
period during which he gave himself over 
to depicting the English -King and Court. 
Though much of Van Dyck's work now 


the 


missing, 


collectors 


cource | 
| er. \ 


| at BSotheby’ 


|} appeared in 1843, ( 


begins to show signs of haste, of insincer- 
ity, of the waning of a never robust talent, 
of the effects of an oversuccessful life, a 
few canvases such ag ‘' Lord Philip Whar- 
ton,” “Thomas Killigrew and Thomas Ca- 
rew," and, above all, “The Earl of Arun- 
del and One.of His Grandsons,”’ prove him 
in full possession of unimpaired powers. 
Yet when death came of a Dleak morning 
at Blackfriars, though still a young man, 
he would seem to have finished his work, 
to have “carried little with him toe the 
grave.” 


Like the Rembrandt and the Velasquez, 
the Van Dyck exhibition contributed much 
to a better understanding of the artist and 
the man. It would be enthusiastic and un- 
critical to place Van Dyck beside either 
Rembrandt or Velasquez. He was a genius, 
but not a great creative force. He has no 
sombre, splendid-hued message for man- 
kind; nor was he the creator of anything 
comparable to that fine, reticent, noncha- 
lant art which is the achievement of Velas- 
quez, He painted better than any one the 
grace and elegance of gay cavaliers and 
courtly dames, but the flower of his genius 
was delicate, exotic, expatriated. He was 
a Fleming, but an Italianized Fleming. Di- 
rectly he found himself among marble pal- 
aces and languid fountains, a part of that 
elegant, indolent world; once he had as- 
similated the divine suavity of Titian, he 
became—and remained—il pittore cavalle- 
resco. His art is brilliant, sumptuous, aris- 
tocratic, and essentially communicative; it 
has little of that mystery which is felt alike 
while watching little “ Balthazar Carlos” 
on his prancing pony or studying “ La 
Giaconda”’ as she sits beside great rocks 
and silent waters. 

CHRISTIAN BRINTON. 


Rare Ruskin Books. 


The earliest of Ruskin’s books is “ Sal- 
sette and Elephanta; a Prize Poem, Recited 
in the Theatre, Oxford, June 12, 1839," Ox- 
ford, 1839, a small octavo of nineteen pages, 
issued in colored paper wrappers, (in some 
instances drab and in others blue,) at 1s. 6d. 
It was reprinted the same year, in ‘* Oxford 
Prize Poems,’’ Oxford, 1839, also in the 
* Poems,’ 1850, and in 1879 a ‘‘ Second Edi- 
tion’’ was published by George Allen at 
Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. J. H. Slater, 
in his ‘“ Early Editions,” 1894, estimates the 
value of the first editions at “2 or 3 guin- 
eas.’ A copy, in original paper, was sold 
by Bangs & Co. last March for $9.50. 

In 1850 appeared an octavo volume, with 
fifty-one distinet poems, of which ten were 
now first printed, and of pages iyv.+283, with 
this simple title: ‘Poems. J. R. Collected 
1850."". It was issued in cloth boards, which 
in some instances were green and in others 
purple. The cover was lettered across the 
back, ‘Poems, J. R.,”" and was further orna- 
mented by a gilt lyre stamped upon the 
side. In most cases the edges of the leaves 
were cut and gilded. It was not published, 
but merely printed for private circulation, 
and has now become the rara avis of Rus- 
kin literature. Thomas J. Wise, in his 

gluable ‘‘Complete Bibliography of the 
Writings in Prose and Verse of John 
Ruskin,” 1893, says that the present value 
of an uncut copy in original state is about 
£50. In February, 1897, a copy fetched £22 
in London; in May, 1897, another brought 
£12 10s., and in February, 1899, a third sold 
£22. Each was being in 
original eloth,”’ but reference 
to cut or uncut edg fetched 
$190 in Boston in 186 


Toward the close of 1850 published 
what has now become a rather rare book: 
“The King of the Golden River; or, the 
Black Brothers. A Legend of Stiria.’’ The 
title page, however, reads: ‘* London, 1851.” 
it is a small square octavo of pages viii 
and was issued in ornamental glazed paper 
boards. This “imitation of Grimm and 
Dickens,” which was illustrated by Richard 
Doyle, was written, according to the “‘ Ad- 
vertisement "' on Page 5, “at request 
of a very young lady.” This little girl was 
Miss Euphemia Gray, one of the daughters 
of a Perth lawyer, and later Lady Millais. 
A copy of the book, in original boards, but 
wanting back, fetched £2 &s. in 1896; 
other, in calf extra, gilt 
in 184 

The three 
several 
of course, 
ury literature; 
Ruskin 


greatest 


in- 


described 
there was 
Maxwell's 


for 


as 


was 


LO6, 


the 


an- 


edges, sold for £2 


books, together with 
strongly appeal, 
nineteenth 


giants 


foregoing 
later publications, 
to collectors of 
the 
those which 


“ Modern 


cent- 
but among 
and 
value, are 
Seven 


the 
books, 
Painters,” 
“ The Lamps of Architecture,” and 
* "The Venice.” The first edition 
of “ The Seven Lamps of Architecture "’ was 
published in 1849, (the 1855, and 
in 1880,) and, though Ives’s copy, 
in moroceo extra by Zaehnsdorf, fetched 
$52.50 and other bound have 
original cloth, is 
quotation is that of 
when a cloth, 


Stones of 


second in 
the third 


finely 
book, in 
The latest 


1s), 


copies 
sold high, the 
worth less. 
November, copy, in 
fetched £2 18s, at Sotheby’s, 
“ The 
ice "’ appeared in 1851-8, (the first 
1851, the second and third, 1842.) in 
cloth have brought £10, £12, and £15, 
larger 
for 
have been 


The first lition of Stones of Ven- 

volume, 
Copies 
original 


nicely bound copies fetching sums, 


(Ives's in morocco extra selling S00 in 


I80L;) but recent quotation low- 


yyy, in original cloth, fetched {7 5s 


Ve mibe r. 

“ Moder Painter 
ond edition 
fourth in IS!S, and the 
sixth, and venth in 185}, 
respectiv The second volume appeared 
in 1846, (second edition in ISts, third, fourth, 
and fifth in IS51, 18456, and 1S60.) The first 
appe ‘ld in 
this y also 


The first volume of 
Same year 
fifth, 


1867, 


third in 1846, 
1857, and 


ty.) 


edition of the third volume 


(second in 1867.) and in 


appeared the fourth volume, G 
tion in 1868.) The only separate edition of 


1S56, 


econd 


possess | 


edi- | 


the fifth volume in 1860. As the first 
editions of Volumes I. and II. have no tilus- 
trations, later editions, with the author's 
revisions, are sought for by collectors when 
making up sets, and the fourth edition of 
Volume I., the second of Volume II., and 
the first editions of the Volumes III.-V. are 
chosen, for example. Such a set, in original 
cloth, is worth from £10 to £25. Ives’s, a 
g00d set, in morocco extra, brought $155 
in 1891. The latest quotation is that of Nov. 
13, 1899, when John Kermack’s copy, orig- 
inal cloth, fetched £15 at Sotheby's. 
Ruskin’'s “ Leoni;. A Legend of Italy,”” an 
octavo of fifteen pages, issued in gray wrap- 
pers, is something of a rarity. There are 
the following quotations: July, 1898, £2 6s.; 
February, 1809, £4; April, 1899, $25.50; Jan- 
uary, 1900, $17. It was privately printed. 


Ruskin as His Own Publisher. 


“Problems of Booksellers in England,” 
which formed the subject of an article by 
Sir Walter Besant in Taz New York TiMES 
of Jan, 21, is a theme which, about thirty 
years ago, particularly appealed to the late 
John Ruskin. When, in 1871, his “ Sesame 
and Lilies "' was issued, Ruskin inserted the 
following notice in the earlier copies of the 
book: 


It has long been on my mind to make 
some small beginning of resistance to the 
existing system of trregular discount in the 
bookselling trade—not in hostility to book- 
sellers, but, as I think they will find 
eventually, with a just regard to their in- 
terests as well as to that of the authors. 
Every volume of this series of my collected 
works will be sold to the trade without any 
discount or allowance for quantity, at such 
a fixed price as will allow both author and 
publisher a moderate profit on each vol- 
ume. It will be sold to the trade only, 
who can then fix such further profit on it 
as they deem fitting for retail. 


Mr. Ruskin then established the price— 
half a guinea—and added: “Nor do I wish 
it to be The cost to the trade was 
7s. But Mr. Ruskin found the trade un- 
willing to accept his terms. More than 
that, as an author-publisher he made the 
discovery that he was losing money. He 
could not furnish his book at 7s. He modi- 
fled his plans. In 1875 Mr. Ruskin wrote 
to The London World a lengthy communica- 
tion in regard to his** new method of pub- 
lication.””. The World had questioned the 
advantages of his proposed methods. Mr. 
Ruskin began by asking: 

I. How many authors are strong 
to do without advertisements? 5 

None; while advertisement is the practice. 
But let it become the fashion to announce 
books once for all in a monthly circular, 
(publishers’, for instance,) and the public 
will simply refer to that for all they want 
to know. Such advertisement I use now, 
and always would. 

Il. Why had he determined to be 
publisher? 

I wish to 


for money 
thor’s business 


less."" 


enough 


his own 


writing 
an au- 


resist the practice of 
early in life. I think 
requires as much training 
as a musician's, and that as soon as he 
can write really well there would always, 
for a man of worth and sense, be found 
capital enough to enable him to be able 
to print, say, a hundred pages of his care- 
ful work, which, if the public were pleased 
with, they would soon enable him to print 
more. I do not think young men should 
rush into print nor old ones modify their 
books to please publishers. 

Ill. And it seems to me, considering 
the existing excellent books in the world 
would if they were heaped together in great 
tower overtop their cathedrals, that at 
any rate a man should think long before 
he invites his neighbors to listen to his 
sayings on any subject whatever. 

What I do, therefore, is done only in the 
conviction—foolish, egotistic, whatever you 
like to call it, but firm—that I am writing 
what is needful and useful for my felow- 
creatures; that if it is so, they will in due 
time discover it, and that before due time 
I do not want it discovered And it seems 
to me that no sound scholar or true well- 
wisher to the people about him would write 
in any other temper. I mean to be paid 
for my work, if it is worth payment. Not 
otherwise. And it seems to me my mode 
of publication is the proper method of 
certaining the fact 


that 


is- 


A Letter Ruskin Disowned. 


England the occa- 
prizes to irt 


on 


At Chesterfield, in 
sion of a_ distribution of 
classes in that letter was read to 
the assemblage as the reply of John R 

1 resent at th 


town, a 
iskin 


to an invitation to be pre meet- 


ing. It said: 


I have just returned from Venice, where I 
have been ruminating in the pasturages of 
the home of art, the loveliest and holiest of 
lovely and holy cities, where the very stones 
cry out eloquent in the elegancies of lam- 
bies, I could not if ] would go to Chester- 
field, and I much doubt whether [ wou ) 
if I could. I have heard of Chesterfield. 
Hath it not a steeple abomination, and js it 
not the home, if not the cradle, of that 
arch abomination, Creator Stephenson? To 
him we are indebted for the screeching and 
howling and shrieking fiends fit only for a 
pandemonium called locomotives which dis- 
figure the loveliest s of God's own land, 
My good young people, this is pre-em ni- 
ly the foolishest, ye quite the foolishest, 
notion that you can get into your empty 
little egeshells of heads, that you can be a 
Titian or a Raphael or a Phidias, or that 
you can write like Seneca; but be use you 
cannot be great, there is no reason why 
you should not aspire to greatnes In joy, 
humility. and humbleness work together 
Only don’t studv art because it will pay, 
and do net ask for yment because you 
study art Wisdom more precious than 
rut ies, ind is offered to you as a -ssing in 
She is the reward of industry 
and modesty. She the prize of 
strength of your life now and at 
the life that is to come Thi 
tter than money, and f give it to 
Ponder it and profit by 
urs, JOHN RUSKIN. 


pots 


herself 
kindness, 
prizes, the 
earnest of 
1dvice is b 
vou grat 


Ever faithfully yo 
It was a message 


not la 


struction, 


ne authe 


quote in vour last 


The 


issue as 


letter you 
night's haying 1 sent by me to 
{| the Secretary of the art school at Chester 
| field is an impudent hoax from beginning to 
end, and you will oblige me by letting this 
be known as soon as possible. I am, Sir, 
your faithful servant, JOHN RUSKIN. 
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OUR RECENT WAR. 
Capt. Mahan’s Volume on Its Les- 


son.* 


Capt. Mahan says that he “has done a 
little editing "’ in reproducing the nine mag- 
azine articles included in his ‘‘ Lessons of 
the War with Spain,’ but the earliest ap- 
peared only eighteen months ago, and was 
written not quite two years ago, and com- 
parison with the original shows that it 
needed but very slight revision, This is 
not because two years have not wrought 
great changes, but because Capt. Mahan, 
being one of those uncommon persons able 
to distinguish an impression from an opin- 
never rash in stating either, and 
because he reasons, a much less ordinary 
act than is sometimes supposed. Conse- 
quently, when he ventures upon stating a 
theory, and that !s his nearest approach to 
a prophecy, events generally justify it. It 
is therefore worth noting and remember- 
ing that he regards Japan's altered attitude 
toward the United States as a Pacific power 
an alteration from virtually protesting 
against Hawaiian annexation to an actual 
welcome of the Philippines, as a striking 
indication of the degree to which the at- 
tention of mankind has been aroused by the 
character of Russia's progress in North- 
eastern Asia and upon the Pacific, and also 
the influence thereby exerted upon the cur- 


ion, is 


rents of men’s thoughts and of interna- 
tional relations. 

As to the position of Great Britain and 
the United States, he says: 

At such a time and on such a scene, the 
momentous drawing together of the two 
great Erglish-speaking nations, intensely 
commercial and enterprising, yet also in- 
tensely warlike when aroused, and exceed- 
ing all others in their possibilities for 
maritime greatness, gave reason for re- 
flection far exceeding that which springs 
from imaginative calculations of the future 
devastations of war. It was a direct re- 


sult of the war with Spain, inevitably sug- 
gesting a probable drift toward concurrent 
action upon the greatest question of the 
immediate future, in which the influence of 
force will be none the less real because 
sedulously kept in the background of con- 
troversics, 


On the other hand, he is persuaded that 
between the Peace Conference and the hos- 
tilities with Spain there was the direct 
sequence of a corollary to its proposition. 


Russia found herself confronted with the 
appearance of the United States in the Phil- 
which made in- 
continuance of occupancy 

of military and naval 
intrusion was attended 
by ‘circumstances wlich caused Great Brit- 
ain alone among the nations of the world 
to uppear as the friend of the United States 
in their conflict. That the United States 
would reciprocate seemed probable, and 
thence came sudden Russian illumination 4s 
to the charms of peace. He might have said 
that the Irish, both at and in this 
country, after protesting and showing cheir 
American preference during the Cuban con- 
test, now feel an almost inexpressible long- 
ing for peace and spare no effort to discredit 
the American army in the Philippines from 
the commander down to the newest recruit, 


under conditions 
evitable both a 
and a great increas 
strength, and the 


ippines 


home 


thus indirectly strengthening Russia's 
hands against Great Britain, and doing 
their best to bring about that British ad- 


versity which is Ireiand’s opportunity. This 
he does not say, but he writes significantly: 

If, however, the organic development of 
military strength could be temporarily ar- 
rested by gencral agreement or by the prey- 
alence of an opinion that war is practicaily 
a thing of the past, the odds would be in 
favor of the State which at the moment of 
such arrest enjoys the most advantageous 
conditions of position and of power already 
created, 

He reatiirms his belief in the primacy of 
the navy in maritime warfare, does not re- 
treat from his position in regard to the 
utility of coast and inland frontier defenses 
and their value in conducting the energetic 
prosecution of offensive war, and he cites 
in illustration the fears for Washington in 
the civil war, and for the seaports during 
the war with Spain, saying that in both in- 

‘ 
stances disposition of the mobile force 
viewed from a purely military standpoint 
was imposed by fear for stationary posi- 
tions believed rightly or wrongly to be in 
peril. 

The articles included in the volume are 
the five published in McClure’s Magazine in 
1898 and 1800, and will be remembered as 
containing some emphatic statements as to 
the necessity of popular understanding of 
war. In briefer form these are restated in 
the preface and their spirit is felt in the 
paper on “ The Peace Conference and the 
Moral Aspect of the War” reprinted from 
the October North American Review. This 
article led to the author receiving per- 
mission to print a letter of Gen. Sherman's 
written to Gen. Meigs in February, 1890, 
after attending a ‘“‘grand banquet of 850 
lawyers" after the centennial ceremonies in 
honor of the Supreme Court. “ No place for 
a soldier,’’ said the wrathful chief. 

The Bar Association of the United States 
has manifes'ly cast aside the Sword of Lib- 
erty. Justice and Law have ignored the 
significance of the Great Seal of the United 
States, with its emblematic olive branch 
and thirteen arrows, “ all proper,’ and now 
claim that, without force, law and moral 
suasion have carried us through one hun- 
dred years of history, * * * IE was in 
hopes the civil war had dispelled this dan- 
gerous illusion, but it seems not. You and I 
ean fold our hands and truly say we have 
done a man’s share, and leave the conse- 
quences to younger men who must buffet 
with the next storms; but a Government 
which ignores the great truths illuminated 
in heraldic language over its very Capitol is 
not yet at the end of its woes. ' 

“Current Fallacies on Naval Subjects,” 
written before the destruction of the 
Maine; “ Distinguishing Qualities of Ships 
of War,” and “ The Relation of the United 
States to Their New Dependencies,” the 
latter written for The Engineering Maga- 

DL 
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zine, and, naturally, much superior to all 
the others, complete the group. In this 
article, not being burdened with the neces- 
sity of making explanations of definitions, 


Capt. Mahan considers what must follow 
the effective and successful use of force, 
that Is, beneficence. 

“Ideals underly action,” he says. ad | | 


the paramount idea of beneficence becomes 
a National conviction we may stumble and 
err; we may at times sin or be betrayed 
by unworthy representatives, but we shall 


advance unfailingly. ¢ * © The in- 
habitants may not return love for their 
benefits; comprehension or gratitude may 


fail them; but the sense of duty achieved, 


and the security of the tenure are the 
reward of the ruler.”’ 
Mrs. Moulton’s Latest Verse.* 

Mrs. Moulton’s last volume of poems, “ At 
the Wind's Wili,”’ fitly crowns the literary 
achievement of the century. It is poetry at 
high-water mark. Her work exhibited in 
previous volumes has given her a rank 


among the foremost poets of the world, and 
much of the work in ** At the Wind's Will” 
exceeds in grasp and in surrender, in 


beauty, anything she has 
Long ago Philip Bourke 
the “* 
ity, strength, and subtlety, the intense, fra- 
of her 


’ A poet himself, 


strength and in 


hitherto published. 
Marston declared that 


divine simplic- 


grant, genuine individuality poems, 


made them imperishable.’ 


he found certain of her verses, as he said, 
possessed by the melancholy yet tender mu- 
sic of birds singing in twilight in some 
churehyard, through old trees that watch 
beside silent graves. 

Of many of the verses in the present vol- 


ume one can speak with no less enthusiasm. 
Great “The House of 


Death "—of which the same critic said, “ It 


work we found 


as 


is one of the most beautiful as well as on 
of the most powerful poems I know; no 
poem gives me such an idea of the heart- 


lessness of nature; the poem is death within 
girdiing dark- 

matched 
baa 


? Arcady has been the 


and Summer without, light 


it or 
of 


hunting 
before, 


ness ''—yet is wonderfully 


should one say rivaled, by the “ady " 
these pages‘ 
ground of poets since Spenser and 
but Mrs. lends it 


fancy all her own, as the song lilts its way 


Moulton a fine grace of 


along in full sunshine to perfect music: 


I dwell no more in Aready— 
But when the sky is blue with May, 
And flowers spring up along the way, 


And birds are blithe, and winds are free, 
I know what message is for me, 
For I have been in Arcady, 
There is the same evasive and tender 


charm in other of the lyrics, here touching 


airily a slender string, and there one vibrat- 


ing with passion; in “ The Lure,” sweet as 
the song of some bird that stirs in his nest 
and pours bis strain across the night; in 
“The Sun Is Low"; in *“ Bend Low and 
Hark,” as dramatic as poetic; in ‘To 
Sleep,’’ and in “ The Lost Eden."" Who is 


there gives a sweeter, fuller note than this 
of “ A Winter’s Dream ": 


Wild is my heart, with its hopeless pain— 

Oh, for one hour of the past again! 

One brief, bright hour—one least little touch! 

Do you forgive me the words I said, 

As you look back from the realm 
dead ?— 

Much is forgiven—when one loves much. 


of the 


And who more lightly touches to heal than 
this poet in “‘ The Birds and I" ? 


What matter though sometimes the cup of 
tears 
drink, of the of 
mirth, 
There are 
years, 
And glad or sad, 
earth. 


instead rich wine 


as many Springs as there are 


we love this dear old 

With all the loveliness of these lyrics, 
abounding as they do in 
lines—“‘ jewels five words long '’—with their 
atmosphere of music and beauty, their feli- 
cltous antique spirit, their captivating per- 
sonality, they are also full of feeling and 
of that sympathy with human nature which 
makes them melt into the heart and become 
household words. 

It is in the masterly sonnets of the vol- 
ume that the highest 
power. It is both here 
in England, Moulton’s 
mand of the sonnet absolute. 
seems to me that it 
name one who, since Wordsworth, has ap- 
proached the greatness of the best of these 
—' Though We Were Dust,"’ with its pas- 
sionate outcry; the heart-breaking ‘‘ Rose of 
Dawn"; the large and splendid “ Were but 
My Spirit Loosed Upon the Air'"'; the intense 
humanity of ‘‘ Vain Freedom "’; the pathetic 
and sympathetic tenderness of “A Poet's 
Second Love"; the lofty insight of “ As- 
piration "’; the magnificence of “ When We 
Confront the Vastness of the Night.” 

It has been said that Browning’s mention 
of old age in the singing of the gypsy crone 
in the “ Plight of the Duchess" is some- 
thing that appeals peculiarly to the old 
themselves; but is it more effective than 
this, from the sonnet ‘Shall I Complain"? 


single fortunate 


poet reveals her 


conceded, and 


that Mrs. com- 


is And it 
would be difficult to 


To sit alone and dream at set of sun, 
When at the world is vague with coming 
night— 

To hear old voices whisper, sweet and low, 
And see dear faces steal back, one ae one, 
And thrill anew to each long-past delight— 

oe I complain, who still this bliss may 

now! 


There is a superb sweep and breadth, in- 
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For Sale by All Booksellers 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


By HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of the Congressional Librarian 
Mr. Putnam makes the national idea of the Library 
and in his comparison of it with the British Museum indicat 
he and all friends of the Library expect it to take in the future. 


HISTORY 
= By JAMES FORD RHODES 

lhe President's address,*read at the meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
Taking the great classic historians as standards, Mr. 
Rhodes lays down the chief canons of historical writing, and applies them to the 
difficult problem of writing contemporaneous history. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

L. SMITH, of Harvard 

" the further growth 
result of which will be the shortening of the coll 

and the much further development of graduate and professional schools. 


SCIENCE IN PHILANTHROPY 
By Professor C. R. HENDERSON of the Universit y of Chicago 
A fearless and far-reaching view of the obligations of society to its u nfit members 


THE MORMONS, By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Mr. Hartt’s keen observation on this timely subject are the result of a recent visit 


THE LOSS OF PERSONALITY, By ETHEL D. PUFFER 


states of consciGusness. 


Other Contributions Include 
Autobiography of W. J. Stillman. I, An American Education 
The School Days of an Indian Girl . 


Journalism as a Basis for Literature 


To Have and to Hald. XXXIIL-XXXYV., 


The Contributors’ Club, Four Tiissie onl Bo 


introduce the 
of new readers, the publishers announce ¢ 
mn trial, for three 
does not now appenr upon the 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0, - 4 Park St, Boston 
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The Way of the Cross. 
I2mo, red Buckram, 


$7.50. 





= the delicate cream buckram binding of the earlier editions of 

Mr. CRAWFORD’S masterpiece should seem to some too dainty for 
the frequent handling which its strong interest compels, its pub‘ishers have 
on the appearance of a tenth edition (60,000) prepared a new cover, cer- 
tainly more durable, no less attractive and quite as appropriate, since the 
Crusader’s cross still shines from the rich red cloth—a heautiful book and 


“A GREAT NOVEL . 


SWEEPING THE REA DER ALONG BY 


THE SHEER STRENGTH AND VIVIDNESS OF THE NARRATIVE," 


eae . . . ° . ‘ 
says one critic, while many declare that it is nearly if not quite 
' “THE BEST THAT MR. CRAWFORD HAS VET WRITTEN.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








deed, to every one of these sonnets, with a A Book of the New York Banks.* 


phrasing that has the true Shakespearean 
ring, fraught with meaning. Many of them 
signify a rich spiritual growth. One 
prehends that the thought has traveled on 


com- 


large meridians when coming upon lines like 
these: 


Shall not the soul, new-born in heavenly 


spheres, 
Forget the paths it traversed, and the 
night 
It journeyed through, and all old hopes and 
fears, 


Caught up into that Infinite Great Light? 


Through all the pages of the book there is 
an affluent variety of theme and treatment; 
and it is really marvelous that the hand 
tracing the large lines of ‘Land of My 
Dreams,” of ‘‘ Lethe,” of ‘‘ Midsummer,” of 
** Soul to Body,” should be able to touch the 
lute so lightly, so perfectly, with such deli- 
cate artistry, in the translation from 
Montenaeken, on the last page: 


as 


Ah, brief is Life— 

Love's short, sweet way, 
With dreamings rife, 

And then—Good-day! 


And Life is vain— 
are vague delight, 
Grief’s transient pain, 
And then—Good-night! 

The whole book, with its fine workman- 
ship, its purity, its grace and beauty, its 
deep feeling, the loftiness of its thought, is 
one to make the reader glad and grateful. 

* HARRIET PRESCOTY SPOFFORD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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When did business, as it is understood in 
its proper sense, begin in New York? Was 
it when exchanges were made—so many 
beads or shells being worth so many beaver 
skins? Was there ever a corner in siawant 
or shell currency? There might even have 
been a Mr, Bryan in those primitive times. 
The editor of * Financial New York” says 
that there was. He describes what was the 
very earliest currency and the beginnings 
of the banking business in New York. 

The work, compiled by Mr, William Ten 
Eyck Hardenbrook, major opus, and 
gives particular details of all the banks or 
other financial institutions which have ever 
been established in New York. The plan of 
the publication, which is of the widest 
scope, ineludes the history of the banks, 
the trust companies, the savings banks, of 
the New York Steck Exchange, of the Unit- 
ed States Sub-Treasury, and of the Clearing 
House. There are many Iilustrations, 
where may be found the portraits of former 
Presidents of our important financial insti- 


tutions, and, wnen such have been obtain- 
able, the likenesses of those of to-day. 
Banking houses past and present are also 
described, and there are reproductions in 
fac simile of many of the ancient bank bills. 

This volume is, then, of the most compre- 
hensive kind, being not only historical, but 
biographical. To render it accurate, 
all possible sources of information have 
been sought both at home and abroad. 
“ Financial New York” is a standard work. 
As to the typography of the volume, it is of 
the best, having been executed by the De 
Vinne Press. 


FINANCIAL NEW YORK. A History. Vol L 
By William Ten ck Harden 
York: Published by ‘pratt oe hes 
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Kate Sanborn, One of Them, Makes 
a Defense. 


Written for THe New York Times Satur- 
eo DAY REVIEW. 

Found! A “real” woman humorous 
writer. I-take pleasure tn referring to Miss 
Marietta Holley of North Adams, N. Y.. 
as a “real woman” and a “ professedly ' 
humorous writer. She is well known as the 
creator of Samantha Allen, Betsy Bobbett, 
&c. Her half jozen books are “ permeated ” 
with fun and humor quite equal to Mark 
Twain or Bill Nye and others. 

“ Women among humorists”’ are like mice 
among cats—severely and summarily dealt 
with. The writer in last week’s Times SatT- 
URDAY REVIEW seems ignorant—or is he in- 
dulging in would-be irony? ‘ Sporadic 
flashes,” he says he does find, but all 
“women humorous writers"’ (1 should say 
humorous women writers) soon lapse, he 
complains, into gravity or sentimentality. 
Does he mean sentiment, or is ality the 
feminine termination? Is Thackeray to be 
deprived of bis reputation as @ humorist 
because he was also a moralist, a cynic, 
a man who gave us sad, tender verses full 
of sentiment? Dickens then we must drop 
from the ranks cf humorists, because he 
was an earnest reformer, every novel of 
his having in view the combating of a great 
public wrong. Is the “ Tale of Two Cities" 
a@ side-splitting rarce? Does the death of 
Little Nell tairly convulse you with merri- 
ment? 

And Tom Hood! He was a 
who had to be a lively Hood to make a 
livelihood. It was with him a case of 
* broad grins under narrow circumstances.” 
He was professedly a humorist for datly 
bread. He wrote amusingarticlesin hed when 
near death. He wrote the very last one to 
pay the undertaker *Grim business! I open 
the first volume aad am greeted by the 
haggard face and skeleton form of the 
wretched seamstress about whom he sang 
that immortal, heart-breaking ‘‘ Song of the 
Shirt,” which is not permeated with fun! 

But why do I talk of death, 

That phantom of grisly bone! 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fast I keep. 

Oh, God! that bread would be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 

“The Bridge of Sighs” 
rollicking skit! ‘ The Lady’s Dream” 
not be called fun! One volume is 
entirely to Hood’s serious poems, at his 
earnest request. He was a great author; 
his essays are equal to those of “ Elia” 
(Charles Lamb.) Humor and pathos are 
twins; one alone is a tedious thing. Beecher 
said that if he wanted to make his audience 
ery, he first made them laugh. If a man 
is eternally funny in public or print, he 
becomes mighty near being a colossal bore! 
Persons tire of such constant waggishness. 
Do you want all maple syrup and candies 
and butter and whipped froth? Not for a 
steady diet. Kipiing’s ‘ Recessional” goes 
not bar him from being a wit. 
these were 
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jLucretia P, Hale. 
Susan Hale, 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Mrs. Kemble. 
Caroline M. Kirkland. 
Charlotte F, Bates. |Caroline Le Row. 
‘Sherwood HBonner.”| Eliza Leslie. 
“Aunt Fanny "*Bar- Sallie P. McLean. 
rows Mary R. Mitford. 
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Martha Morton. 
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Helen Gray Cone Harriet Beecher 
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Mme. du Deffand. Julia Schayer. 
Abby M. Diaz. Catherine Sedgwick. 
Mary Kyle Dallas, Jane Taylor. 
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Franny Metta V. Victor. 
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The Clowns Ali Men—Where Wom- 
en Show Humor Unfailingly. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
“Search the list of women writers from 
Mary E. Wilkins te Mrs. Aphra Behn, “and 
you will not find professedly hu- 
morous writer."’ ‘“*Most, if not 
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a single 


There fore, 


all, women are entirely devoid of a sense of 
humor.” And, ‘Tt may be that women are 
deprived of the humorous sense in the same 
manner that a person may be born without 
sight or hearing or speech." 

This argument of the Literary Person in 
Tue Times SATURDAY ReEvinw, while not 
“ professedly ‘humorous,” has a tipsy, top- 
heavy gravity that certainly does appeal to 
a sense of humor, however rudimentary. 
One is reminded of the precarious balance 
of an elephant on his trunk. 

No woman writer has been unmitigatedly 
‘funny. No woman writer who is not al- 
ways funny has a sense of humor. There- 
fore, most if not all women are entirely de- 
void of a sense of humor. George Eliot was 
often serious. Therefore, she had no sense 
of humor; maybe was born without it, Wal- 
ter Scott never wrote a jokebook. He prob- 
ably lost the humorous sense early in life, 
as, being a man, he was presumably born 
with it. Mr, Mark Twain has of late years 
sometimes “lapsed into gravity.’"” When 
did he part with his birthright? Perhaps 
in his first visit to England. It is too bad 
that the Well-known Woman Writer took 
the Literary Person so seriously as some- 
what to impair his exquisite if unconscious 
humor. She should have answered, ‘* Well, 
there’s Gail Hamilton, She could have been 
funny all the time if she had chosen. As it 
is, sha is remembered as much for her hu- 
mor as for any of her fine qualities.” 

But suppose no woman should ever be un- 
remittingly funny, day and night, week in 
and week out, year after year, at home and 
abroad, with tongue and pen? This may be, 
for the cynicism that has so large a part in 
present day mirth is not in woman as in 
man, and “Il Penseroso” presses so close 
to womankind as sometimes to shut out the 
jocund face of “ L’ Allegro.” 

It had been well had the Literary Person 
and the Well-Known Woman Writer settled 
on the spot the definition of “ sense of hu- 
mor."’ The Literary Person seems to have 
held the field much as did Tammas Haggart 
against T’nowhead and Hendry in their 
symposium on a similar subject. 

In order to lay claim to a sense of hu- 
mor, must one make jokes, and that con- 
tinually? Or may the sense be shown in 
the power to see the comic side of domestic 
losses and limitations, in the light answer 

that turneth away the wrath among the 
children; in the graceful badinage that af- 
fords a safe and sure descent to the youth 
who has taken himself too seriously? We 
all have seen the Howell pair, the scintil- 
lating eynie unequally yoked with the seri- 
ous feminine who views her husband's py- 
rotechnics with puzzled alarm. 

But why overlook the nimple-witted wo- 
man whose good man's lumber wagon toils 
slowly after her Queen Mab 

we may trust our Shakespeare, the woman 
with a sense of humor was, in his time at 
least, not an extinct species. What more 
excellent fooling than that of Portia, Jes- 
Rosalind, Beatrice? To be the 
“ professedly humorous” personages, the 
clowns, are all men. 

If the Literary Person has failed to dis- 
cover the type in his world, it 
because of his close attention 
of—logician. There 
questions which tempt one, as, Which lives 
longer, the humor that “ lapses into grav- 
ity,’ or that which flows on and on until it 
runs into the ground? 

For that which “ lapses into sentimental- 
ity,’ does the Literary Person forget 
Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb? Does he 
repudiate the truism that “the sources of 
smiles and tears are close together’? 

Then, as to the dignity, value, and perma- 
nence of “ professedly humorous " writing— 
why, Mr. Bangs himself will not be even 
confessedly a humorist! B. 

Yonkers, N, Y., Jan. 22, 1900, 
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A Cloud of Witnesses. 
New York Times Saturday Review: 

The following had already been written 
when your issue of Saturday last came into 
my hands. Your little citation, ‘‘ Women 
Among Humorists,” is so irritating that I 
place the manuscript at your disposal as an 
answer to the “literary person” quoted. 

Several weeks since one of the “ essay- 
ists" of the metropolitan press absorbed a 
column and a half of space in demonstrat- 
ing the absence of wit*in woman. It was 
not a hypothesis, but a determinable quan- 
tity, and as the journal for which he caters 
is one of eminent standing, its authority, of 
made conclusive the pronuncia- 
mento that there is no wit in woman, She 
is incapable of the faculty for the discovery 
of the apposite. She is imitative, not 
ventive. She is a reflex of conditions, not 
a maker of them. Her thought-methods 
are far too plastic and indirect for the sub- 
tle processes of wit-coinage. But if, by 
chance, a woman is wit-endowed she is an 
anomaly—a kind of Dr. Mary Walker, of 
whom the sex are afraid, who never enlists 
their sympathies or commands their 
miration. All of which this promoter 
luminous ideas conclusively determined. 

Says George Eliot: “There were many 
minds in Middlemarch whose re- 
flective scales could only weigh things in a 
lump.’ Out of Middlemarch our essayist 
must have come. No American 
could have been his who places woman on 
a lower mental plane than man, or who 
regards her as being, by reason of her sex, 
a minor factor in our intellectual or inspi- 
rational life—for wit is intellectual and in- 
spirational in the highest degree. 

What impresses the educated foreigner in 
his study of American character, manners 
and thought, if his mind is on the alert 
for discovery, is the vivacity of American 
women, their readiness in conversation, 
their quickness in repartee, their fondness 
for humor, and their decided preference for 
the brightest-minded men. Every function 
he attends evidences this versatility; he 
soon is aware that it is not exceptional but 
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general or usual in our best social circles; 
so it dawns upon him, as by a revelation, 
if he saes with extended vision, that in 
woman's fine apprehension of wit, humor, 
satire, conceit, and pun, he finds ample 
proof of sensibilities of the supremest 
order. Then he the more clearly compre- 
hends why the American woman in Europe 
has won such marked prominence; and if he 
reasons ever so little he will discern in 
that quickness of her perceptions and skill 
in language a consequent of the sélf-as- 
sertion here made possible to women of all 
conditions, 

That woman has not written for print 
in the field of humor as fully and freely as 
man has counts for nothing—in no sense 
disqualifies her claim to equality with her 
brothers in creative ani spontaneous wit. 
A dozen all-sufficient reasons restrict and 
repress this publicity, yet the record of her 
work in our literature of humor, both in 
prose and verse, is not scant or insignifi- 
cant. Indeed, some of the most enjoyable 

roductions along the lines of the humor- 
ous areto her credit. Mrs: Miriam Whitch- 
er’s “ Widow Bextott"’ is but a type of por- 
traiture that runs through the literature of 
the past fifty years—New England, Western, 
and Southern—all from women's pens, and 
without which the droll vernacular, the in- 
imitable character, the utterly peculiar in- 
digenous life of States and sections would 
never have Nad expression, for men, as a 
rule, do not seem to catch the lights and 
shades of well-localized life that the woman, 
with her quicker sensibility, apprehends, 
enjoys, and takes delight in its exposition. 

The list that comes at call of such wit- 
nesses of woman's distinction embraces 
these names: Miss Murfee, (Charles Egbert 
Craddock,) Mary L. Wilkins, Sara Orne 
Jewett, Louisa Alcott, Metta Victoria Vic- 
tor, Mary Mapes Dodge, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Phoebe Cary, Sherwood Bonner, (Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell,) Clara Angusta, Lizzie Champney, 
Alice B. Neal, Marian Douglas, Kate Field, 
Gail Hamilton, Amanda T. Jones, Grace 
Greenwood, Eleanor Kirke, and Fanny Fern. 
Each and every one of these has put in 
print enough to justify her recognition 
among the wits and humorists who have 
given to American claimants such world- 
wide distinction. 

Ot Miss Dodge, 
Field, Grace 
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Hamilton,) 
and a host 


their sisters noted for the brilliancy of their | 


talk, the keenness of their wit, and their 
entire sufficiency in “ holding their own” 
in any company, it is to be said what Mary 
Clemmer Hudson wrote of Phoebe Cary: 


Her most brilliant sallies were perfectly 
unpremeditated, and by herself never re- 
peated or remembered. When she was in 
her best moods they came lhke flashes of 
heat lightning, like a rush of meteors, so 
suddenly and constantly you were dazzled 
while you were delighted, and afterward 
found it difficult to single out any distinct 
flash or separate meteor from the multitude. 
* * * This most wonderful of her gifts 
can only be represented by a few stray sen- 
tences gleaned here and there from the 
faithful memories of loving friends. 


And this 
reasons ' 


is one of the “ dozen sufficient 
why the printed of 
woman’s wit is so comparatively meagre. 
It was a treat when John Godfrey 
Saxe (as he often at the 
famous Sunday evening receptions of the 
Cary sisters, in their New York City home, 
for when he was one of the goodly company 
then was Phoebe “at her best,” and it 
almost unfailingly remarked that the nim- 
ble-witted Vermonter mere than found his 
match in the of the “ abounding 
Buckeye,” as he had characterized her. Yet 
Saxe is a “noted American wit” in our 
autorial biographies and anthologies, while 
Phoebe Cary is, by the authorities, 
spoken of as a writer of and 
dies—just this and nothing more! 
Wherefore, fabula 
men, being their own editors, critics, 
book makers, fail not to exalt that 
they themselves are; that which women are 
is left for the pilgrim to discover—if he can! 
ORVILLE J. VICTOR. 
Hohokus, N. J., Jan, 21, 
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Sweden Produced One, 
To the New York Times Saturday Review: 

You can tell the lady who is looking for 
a real woman humorous writer that she can 
find one in the Swedish Anna 
Maria Lenngren, who still is considered one 
of the best humorists known. She was 
born in Upsala, June 18, 1754, and died in 
Stockholm March §8, 1817. Her poems 
“Love and Folly,” ‘““My Blessed Husband,” 
“The Boys,’ ‘‘To My Daughter, if I Had 
One,” &c., are jewels read, appreciated, and 
laughed at as much to-day as a hundred 


poetess, 


years ago. 
ARON INZVAUL 


New York, Jan. 20, 1900. 


“Comin’ Through the Rye” Cited. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Possibly the name of Helen B. Mathers, 
author of ‘Comin’ Through the Rye,’ may 
with reasonable assurance be suggested as 
that of a woman humorist. Few people, 
men or women, have produced books more 
genuinely humorous than her first and 
greatest work. The fact that the story is 
also a serious one, and is touched here and 
there with dashes of extreme pathos and 
sobriety of thought, does not alter the 
truth that as a humorist its author stands 
well up to the line with others. Even Dick- 
ens, the great humorist, is also grave and 
serious. Ask your perplexed “ well-known 
woman writer” to read “ Comin’ Through 
the Rye.” I think she will find her answer 
there. She will also find, in Godey’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1897, Page 176, an inter- 
esting sketch of Helen B. Mathers and her 
work, with portrait, that cannot fail to 
prove her claim to a place among the ablest 
humorists of her time. The sketch is by 
Maude Andrews, a prominent American 
newspaper woman, formerly of The “tlanta 
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Constitution staff, and was furnished me at 
the time I was editing the magazine and 
was seeking information concerning certain 
women of’ mark. 
FREDERIC W. PANGBORN. 
Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 21, 1000. 


Names Several Who Are Famous. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Although the feminine never seems to 
give itself over to that form of drollery 
variously exemplified by Mark Twain, A. 
Ward, P. V. Nasby, &c., it still is capable 
of producing much humer, satire, and fun 
of the sort of which Dickens and Thackeray 
were masters. It must be a dull reader 
who cannot detect the flavor in Mary E. 
Wilkins’s stories. The touches in “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" which relieve the sombreness 
of the tale are often intensely humorous. 
Topsy is a distinct creation, a type as good 
in her way as Sam Weller or Handy Andy 
are in theirs. Mrs. Burton Harrison gets 
off many a bit of delicate humor, and 
humor and wit, too, are not hard to find in 
the work of many other women novelists 
and writers of stories for children and short 
sketches for magazines and newspapers. If 
most of them are serious in intention this 
is also true of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
novelists in general most noted for their 
humor. But Marietta Holly and her numer- 
ous admirers would surely claim that she 
is a professedly humorous writer, whatever 
others may think of her humor and the 
several “ purposes” masquerading behind 
it. There is an almost forgoiten book writ- 
ten by a woman who, had she lived longer, 
might have first-class humorist. 
I am a frank admiret of “ Widow Bedott,” 
and Mrs. Whitcher, its author, certainly 
saw the funny side of some things as keenly 
as any writer ever did, besides being a 
pioneer in the American dialect school. 

A. G. MARSHALL 
Brooklyn, Jan. 20, 1900, 


Finds [Them Very Often. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Though I am only a passenger through 
this city, I hope I am gallant enough to 
break my lance for the fair sex when they 
are attacked upon the literary highway. 

I therefore beg leave to challenge the 
aceuracy of any one whw avers that women 
writers are @gstitute of humor. The first 
exception the rash statement of your 
critic that came to my mind was Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, in whose short stories there 
is a perpetual bubbling up of humor. In 
most of the works of Dguglas 
Wiggir there is also a delicious vein of 
humor. In London Mrs. Roy Devereux 
furnishes another happy exception to your 
seoffer’s rule. And finally, any who 
all the current magazines of the day 
—as the present writer happens to—will 
find many a promising bit of humor from 
the pen of woman. Two random instances 
are ‘‘ Elton Slade’s Auction Habit,”” (in one 
of the Summer issues of The Cosmopoli- 
tan,) and * The Salt Lake of Literature,” 
by Ellen Burns Sherman, in a Summer issue 
The Book Buyer. Lastly, but by no 
means late, let the read the Es- 
says of Agnes 

With all due deference, I sign my- 
self yours in the interests of justice 

ERNEST M. HARDENBERG, 
21, 1000. 
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To The New Times Saturday Review: 

In regard the man thinks the 
gentler sex lacks humor, I presume he has 
entirely overlooked Jeannette Dun- 
can, for surely he will admit the humor of 
“A Social Departur 
joke in both that and 
solation."” 

With many thanks for 


who 


Sarah 


a clever 


of 


and many 
“A Voyage Con- 
your weekly treat, 
BIRDIE CAHN, 


New York, Jan. 21, 1900, 


A Word for Miss Holley. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In looking through your issue of to-day, 
“Woman Among Humorists"’ calls forth a 
protest in favor of my sex as I recall the 
works of Marietta Holley I don't know 
that the man ref to would call her or 
that calls hu- 
morous woman but the fact re- 
mains that her writings many times pro- 
voke the risibles to the point of tears. I 
consider it the surest proof that her works 
are the reading public humorous that 
her advocacy of equal rights 
and kindred unpopular subjects is put in a 
form that is read by so long a list of per- 
sons as is indicated by the slips in the 
volumes by that author that we find in the 
public libraries. If it is said that chapters 
in Miss Holley’s books are humorous, it 
ought also to be said that the same is true 
of the works of a number of the writers 
whom the male speaker 
“long list of male humorists.’’ 

In appreciation of the interest and value 
of THe Times SATURDAY REVIEW, I am 
cordially yours, 

CHRISTINE V. WHIPPLE CLARKE. 

New York, Jan. 20, 1900. 


Two That Easily Refute the Critic, 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The old, though unjust, claim that women 
cannot write purely humorous books is 
easily refuted by the works of at least two 
woman authors—Marietta Holley and Lil- 
lian Bell. 

Miss Holley, author of the “ Samantha” 
books, is best known under the title of 
“Josiah Allen's Wife"; and, if mirth-pro- 
voking books are humorous, hers certainly 
deserve the name. Who can the 
amusing adventures of Josiah Allen and his 
devoted spouse at Saratoga without a 
smile, no matter how blue and out of sorts 
be may f°°l? and the other boots, whether 
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History of the Ancient World.” 
The Passing 


of the Empires 


Babylonia, Persia, and 


» 330 B.C. 


(Eeéypt, Assyria, 
Media), 850 B.C. t 


By Prof. G7 MASPERO, 


Author of “The Dawn of Civilization’ and 

“ The Struggle of the Nations.’ Edited by 
the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. Translated by 
M.L. McCiure. With Maps and numerous 
illustrations, including Three Colored Plates 
Uniform edition, Quarto. Cloth, $7.50. 
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This monumental work 
tory of Egypt, Assyria, 
sia, and Media down 
Alexander the Great, 
or Maxpuro’s great 
of the ancient world. Like the prt- 
y volumes, it represents the latest 
results of the highest scholarship, and it 
is magnificently illustrated. Professor 
Maspero's three volumes constitute a 
work which is, and must remain for some 
time to come, the most comprehensive 
and trustworthy account the ancient 
Eastern world. 
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a new interest in the lower animals, 
furnished additional evidence of 
their close kinship with ourselves. A 
fresh field of study was thus opened up, 
embracing the likene s and differences 

of action as well as stricture found 
throughout the animal kingdom, In this 
work Le Conte gives us, in his 
well-known clear and simple style, and 
with the aid of numerous illustrations, 
an interesting outline of these similari- 
ties and variations of function as dis- 
played among the various classes of ani- 
mals from the lowest to the highest, man 
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cents; boards, 40 cents. 

Wetter poem than Dryden's ‘ Pa- 

lamon and Arcite’ could be selected to il- 

lustrate certain phases of the English 

classical school of poetry as it existed be- 
fore Pope. Of all of Dryden's longer 
poems, it is best worth knowing.” —From 


the Preface. 
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Times Saturday Review: 


Review of this date an 
names of “ real 
18 writers.’ I like 
Holley, who written a of 
books under the nom de plume of “ Josiah 
Allen's Wife,”” which are brimful of humor, 
written in a dry, original etyle 
would cause even a chronic 
to indulge in a hearty 
morous writer is 


of * 


women 
would to suggest 


has series 


quaint, 


laugh. Another hu- 
Miss Marguerite 
Captain Lettarblair,” 
Mr. Ed- 
time ago, that is 
and action, scintil- 
and even in the 
pa #es abounds in merry play 
and laughable situations 
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will find a most 
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some 
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humor, a 
absent from a woman's mind. 
works you will find a broad 
with vigor and 
power of endurance. I remember 
ter Days” and 
sketches 1 Hamilton" 
ago—a person highly 
G. Blaine. Also 
Abandoned 


sense 


laugh- 
other 
years 


over “Ga 
a few 
appreciated by James 
Kate eketches, 
Farm, These are a 
few works\that go to the existence 
of that ‘quality in the serious and senti- 
mental sex. F. P. ROBERTSON. 
New York, Jan, 22, 1900. 
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Sanborn’'s 
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prove 


Ostensibly Humorous, at Any Rate. 
Jo The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In regard tothe query in your last S 
DAY REVIEW as to whether there 
any women writers who have been distinct- 
ively humorists, I would mention the 
of Miss Marietta Holley, “ Josiah 
Wife.”’ Whatever one may think 
quality of her humor, her works are os- 
tensibly as purely humorous as many of 
the works of the authors mentioned. 
TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER. 
New Britain, Conn., Jan, 22, 1900. 
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One Among German Writers, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Agreeable to your request in the last 
Saturnpay Review, under the heading 


“ Women Among Humorists,"’ I beg to men- | 


tion a German authoress of highly humor- 
ous endowment. Helene Bihlau may be 


considered the foremost among the younger | 


generation of German women authors, It 
seems to me that, although her best-known 
work is written in a decidedly serious 


strain, revealing a general understanding of | 


life’s woe and tragedy, still her greatest 
artistic ability tends toward the humorous. 
She neither has Thackeray's satirical sting, 
nor do her characters remind us 
ens’s caricatures. 

Hers is an original species of the comic 


far as I know. 
such a droll and simple manner, 


She treats her subjects !n 
that ber 


descriptions, mostly taken from every-day | 


occurrences, possess the peculiar charm al- 
ways found in works of genuine artiste, 

It would be very gratifying to me if I 
could induce some of your German reading 
subscribers to peruse some of her humor- 
ous novels. For this purpose I should pro- 
pose the following works: “ Ratsmiidelge- 
schichten,” ‘Neve Ratsmiidelgeschichten,” 
“ AlteWelmarische Ehestandsgeschichten,” 
published in “ WngeJhorn’s Roman Bibllo- 
thek; and “‘ Des Bickerlehrlings Johannis- 
nacht,” (the latter is a. tragical story, but 
contains passages of delightful mirth.) 

I do not know whether any of Mrs. Bih- 
lau’s novels have been translated tnto Eng- 
lsh, but I am positive that Americans 
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| Dumas, 
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would greatly enjoy their drollery (althougt 
of a typical German kind) just as Germans 
undoubtedly would appreciate the exquisite- 
ly comic American “ David Harum.” Yours 
very truly, HANS OTTO. 
New York, 


Jan. 23, 1900. 


More Wit Than Humor Among 
Them. 


Times Saturday Review: 

axiom men that women 
of humor. While I think 
women not entirely destitute of humor, 
I do think they apt to be witty 
and sarcastic than humorous. There are 
men to whom life all a joke, but 1 
never kne woman of that description. 
One of jokes I ever heard was by 
who was perfectly 
heard of any 
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Aubrey Beasts! ey’s Drawings.” 

A. E. Gallatin, in 
dred beautifully printed the work 
of the De Vinne Press, has compiled and 
published a list of Aubrey Beardsley’s draw- 
ings, intended to supplement a list published 
by Leonard Smithers of London, in 187, 
prepared by Mr. Vallance, and 
ing an album of Beardsley drawings. Miss 
Gallatin’s list contains no items mentioned 
by Vallance, and hasin addition an inter- 
esting and valuable supplementary hst of 
articles on Breadsley and his } 


an edition of one hun- 


coples, 


work that 
have appeared in various periodicals, 
already listed by Vallance being given, 
that this little catalogue, in its pretty gray 
boards and paper label, will be found of 
much interest and service to the Beardsley 
collector. 

To show the plan and thoroughness of the 
little list, extracts from the first item in 
the book—‘‘ A Second Book of Fifty Draw- 
ings; New York, John Lane; London, 
Leonard Smithers, 18%9''—are here given. 
After a prefatory note of description, Miss 


none 


album hitherto unpublished: ‘ These fifteen 
drawings are in the possession of Mr. R. B. 
Ross, and reproduced by his permission. 
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| Gallatin enumerates fifteen drawings in this 


Several of these drawings are included in | 


Mr. Vallance’s item, ‘ scrap-book containing 
various early sketches, studies, &c., un- 
published, property of R. B. Ross, Eng.’ 


| is now drawing to 


Then follow three photogravures—' Adora- | 


‘A Christmas Carol,’ and ‘A 
These drawings were made in 1892, 


‘Incipit Vita Nova,’ and 
Litany of Mary Magdalen,’ done in 18% 
of Mr. More Adey. 


S89 Camélias,”’ a sketch 


‘La Dame aux 


‘The | 


| and 


in water colérs, painted in 1897 on the fly- | 


| leaf of a copy of ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ 


which was given to the artist by Alexandre 
fils.” 

Miss Gallatin also’ enumerates several 
American books which contain Beardsley il- 
lustrations or reproductions such as “ Post- 
ers in Miniature,” New York, R. H. Rus- 
sell, 1896, containing seven illustrations; 
“The Modern Poster,” 
ners, 1895, containing one Beardsley draw- 
ing, “La Dame aux Camélias"; ‘“ The 
Reign of the Poster,” by C. R. Bolton, Bos- 
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Memoriam," which appeared in The Inter- 
national Studio for June, 1808. There 
listed three Book Buyer articles, 
in the issue for February, 1895, an illus- 
paper by Herbert Small, *‘ No. Ten 
Illustrators, Aubrey Beardsley ” ; 
illustrated article, O 1898, by 
Stanslaw, 3 Personal Recol- 
subrey Beardsley and in the 
June, 1899, ‘*The Memorial of 
Beardsley,” by W. S. M. The New 
Sept. 20, 1806, and Jan. 3, 
‘Notes on Beardsley,’’ while 
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The publication of “ Shirley 
Haworth Edition, is d 
& Brothers, cireur 
sibly unknown to the general reader, in 
which Charlotte Bronté wrote this novel. 
Miss Bronté, it may be recalled, only re- 
vealed her identity author of “ Jane 
Eyre” when certain critics charged that in 
the character of Rochester had satir- 
ized Thackeray. On her making the reve- 
lation to her publisher, Mr. Smith of Corn- 
hill, London, received an order to write 
ano r novel. ‘turned to Haworth 
ind ‘ Shirley."’ had completed 
a few ers when her brother Bramwell, 
who, “having given some lit- 
annine n his youth, had become a 
lrunkard and a_ victim of opium died, 
Charlotte had scarcely recovered from this 
shock, when, on the 1th of December of 
the same vear, (1S48,) her sister Emily, the 
author of * Wuthering Heights.” died from 
consumption, being nurs through her ill 
ne I Charlotte During the Winter of 
1S4S- the author of “Jane Eyre" sought 
to relief from her grief by devoting 
her time to the composition of 
" The novel was almost com- 
on May 28, 1819, her younger 
sister Anne, author of * gnes y. 

died. It was under these painfully n 

ful condit that “Shirley ’ gradually 
grew into being» ity 1 was finished was 
ible that the author should not be 
influenced in her work by her sad surround 
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THE GREAT AUCTION SALE 
OF STANDARD BOOKS 


At 23 UNION SQUARE and at 147 FULTON ST. 
a close. The entire stock must 
out In the next two weeks Among 
the stock are sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
28 vo in sheep binding; University of Litera- 
ture, are’s unrivaled History of the World, 
The Ne leon Romancer, Webster's International 
and other dictionaries, Beautiful Paris, Works of 
Balza Ruskin, Dumas, Hugo, Dickens, Car- 
&c. together with OXFORD AND 
TE Ac HERS’ BIBLES, Episcopal 
and Hymnals, book of art, atlases, globes, 
of other publications, all in rich 
at Fulton Street store each day at 
and at Union Square at & 
Sale positive and without 
reserve. Examination of the Stock is desired. 
This is a clearance sale, and it will prove a 
book lover as well as to the specu- 
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bindings. Sale 
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What Makes Them So—Mr. Spof- 
ford’s Excellent Account. 


Part of on Address Before the Washington Libra- 
ry Association, at Its January Meeting, by A. 
R. Spofford, formerly Librarian of Congress. 


There is perhaps no field of inquiry con- 


cerning literature in which so large an 


amount of actual misinformation or of 
ignorance existe as that of the rarity of 
many books, The makers of second-hand 
catalogues are responsible for much of this, 
in describing the books which they wish to 
rall_as “rare,” “very scarce,” &¢., but 
more of it proceeds from absolute ignor- 
ance of the book markets of tne world 
Most libraries have had multitudes of vor 
umes offered for sale whose commercial 
value was hardly as many cents as was de- 
manded in dollars by their ill-informed 
owners, who fancied the commonest book 
valuable because they “ had never seen an- 
other copy.” No one's ideas of the money 
value of any book are worth anything, un- 
less he has had long experimental know!- 
edge of the market for books both in Amer- 
ica and Kurope. 

What constitutes rarity in books is a 
question that involves many particulars, 
Thus, a given book may be rare in the Unit- 
ed States which is abundant in London, or 
rare in London when common enough in 
Germany. So books may be rare in one age 
which were easily found in another, and 
again, books on certain subjects may be so 
absorbed by public demand when events ex- 
cite interest enough in that subject to take 
up most of the copies in market and enhance 
the price of the remainder. Thus, Napo- 
leon’s conquering career in Egypt created 
a great demand for all books on Egypt and 
Africa. The scheme for founding a great 
French colony in Louisiana raised the price 
of all books and pamphlets on that region, 
which soon after fell into the possession of 
the United States. President Lincoln's as- 
sassination caused a demand for all ac- 
counts ef the murder of the heads of na- 
tions. Latterly, all books on Cuba, the 
West Indies, and the Philippines have been 
in unprecedented demand, and dealers have 
raised the prices, which will again decline 
after the recent public interest in them hag 
been supplanted by future events. 

There is a broad distinction.to be drawn 
between books which are absolutely rare 
and those which are only relatively scarce, 
or which become temporarily rare, as just 
explained. ‘Thus, a large share of the books 
published in the infancy of printing are 
rare; nearly all which appeared in the quar- 


ter century after printing began are very | 


rare, and several among these last are su- 
perlatively rare. I may instance the Maza- 
rin Bible of Gutenberg and Schoeffer, (about 
1455,) of which only twenty-four copies are 
known, nearly all in public Hbraries, where 
they ought to the Mentz Psalter of the 
same printers, 1457, the first book ever print- 
ed with a date, and the first edition of Livy, 
Rome, (1460,) the only copy of which printed 
on vellum is in the British Museum Library. 

One reason of the scarcity of books ema- 
nating from the presses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is that ef many of them the editions 
consisted of only 200 to 300 copies, of which 
the large numler absorbed in public libraries 
or destroyed by use, fires, or decay, left 
very few in the hands of booksellers or pri- 
vate persons. Siill it is a great mistake to 
infer that ali books printed before A. D. 
150) are rare, The editions of many were 
large, especially after about 1480, many were 
reprinied in several editions, and of such in- 
cunabula copies can even now be picked up 
ou the Continent at very low prices. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, mere age 
adds very little to the value of any book, 
and ofitimes nothing at all. All librarians 
are pestered to buy ‘ 100-year-old’’ treat- 
ises on thcology or philosophy, as dry as the 
Desert of Sahara, on the ground that they 
are both old and rare, whereas such books, 
200 and even 300 years old, swarm in un- 
salable masses on the shelves of London 
and provincial booksellers at a few pence 
per volume. The reason that they are com- 
paratively rare in this country is that no- 
body wanis them, and so they do not get 
imported, 

A rare hook is, strictly speaking, only 
one which is found with difficulty, taking 
into view all the principal book markets of 
various countries. Very few books printed 
since 1650 have any particular value on 
account of their age. Of many books, both 
old and new, the reason of scarcity is that 
only a few copies actually remain, outside 
of public libraries, and these last, of course, 
are not for sale. This searcity of copies is 
produced by a great variety of causes, most 
of which I shall note. 


1. The small number of the books original- 
ly printed leads to rarity. This is by no 
means peculiar to early impressions of the 
press; on the contrary, of many of the 
books printed only last year not one-tenth 
as many exist as of a multitude of books 
printed four centuries ago. Not only pri- 
vately printed books, not designed for pub- 
lication, but some family or personal me- 
moirs, or original works circulated only 
among friencs, and many other publica- 
tions belong to this class of rarities. The 
books printed at private presses are mostly 
rare. Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill 
Press produced some thirty works from 
1757 to 178, in editions varying from 50 to 
00 copies. The Lee Priory Press of Sir EB. 
Brydges printed many literary curiosities, 
none of which had more than 100 impres- 
sions. Most of the editions of the Shake- 
epearean and other critical essays of J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps were. limited to forty 
copies, or even less. The genealogical and 
heraldic imprints of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
at the Middle Hill Press, 1819-59, num- 
bering some hundreds of different works, 
were mostly contined to twenty copies each, 
and some to only six copies. Some of them 
are as raro as many manuscripts, of which 
several copies have been made, and sell at 
prices dictated by their scarcity. Most of 
them are in the Library of Congress. The 
Kelmscott Press of ‘William Morris printed 
in sumptuous style, improved upon the 
finest models of antique typography, a num- 
ber of literary works, which now bring en- 
hanced prices. 

2. Even where many copies have been 


printed, the destruction of the greater part 
of the edition has rendered the book very 








" offices..and book bindertes 
are -pecullarly subject to fires, and many 
editions have thus been consumed before { 
more than a few copies have been issued. .~ 
‘The great theological ibraries edited by 
the Abbé J. BP. Migne, the Patrologie 
Grecque et Latine, owe their scarcity and 
advanced prices to a fire which consumed 
the entire remainder of the edition. All the 
copies of the first edition of * Twenty Years 
Among Our Savage Indians,” by J, L, Hum- 
freville, were destroyed by fire in a Hartford 


_ printing. office in 1897, except two, which 


had been deposited in the Library of Con- 


‘gress to secure the copyright, The whole edi- 


tion of the ‘“ Machina Coelestis’ of Hevelius 
was burned, except the few copies which 
the auther had presented to friends before 
the fire occurred. The earlier issues in 
Spanish of the Mexican~- and Peruvian 
presses prior to 1600 are exceedingly rare. 
And editions of books printed at places in 
the United States where no books are now 
published are sought for their imprint alone, 
and seldom found, 


3. Many books have become rare because 
proscribed and in part destroyed by -gov- 
ernmental or ecclesiastical authority. This 
applies more especially to the ages that 
succeeded the application of printing to the 
art of multiplying books,. The freedom of 
many writers upon politics and popular 
rights led to’the suppression of their books 
by Kings, Emperors, or Parliaments. At 
the same time, books of church history or 
doctrinal theology which departed, in how- 
ever slight degree, from the standard of 
faith proclaimed by the Church, were put 
in the Index Expurgatorius, or list of 
works condemned in whole or in ‘part as 
heretical and unlawful to be read. A long 
and melancholy record of such proscrip- 
tions, civil and ecclesiastical, Is found in 
Gabriel Peignot’s two volumes, Dictionnaire 
des livres condamnes au feu, supprimes ou 
censures, &c. 

4. Another source of rarity is the great 
extent and cost of many works, outrunning 
the ability of most collectors to buy or to 
accommodate them on their shelves. These 
costly possessions have been commonly 
printed in limited numbers for subscribers 
or for distribution by Governments under 
whose patronage they were produced. Such | 
are some of the notable collections of early | 
voyages, the great folios of many illus- 
trated scientific works on natural history, 
antiquities, local geography, &c. That 
great scholar, Baron von Humboldt, used 
jocosely to say that he could not afford to 
own a set of his own works, most of which 
are folios, sumptuously printed, with finely 
engraved illustrations. The collection known 
as the “ Grands et Petits Voyages" of De_ 
Bry, the former in thirteen volumes, relat- | 
ing to America, and finely illustrated with | 
copper plates produced in the highest style | 
of that art, are among the rarest sets of | 
books to find complete. The collection of | 
voyages by Hulsius is equally difficult to | 
procure. A really perfect set of Piranest's | 

| 
' 


| 
} 


great illustrated work on the art and archi- 
tecture of ancient Rome is very difficult to 
acquire. The Acta Sanctorum, In the orig- 
inal edition, is very seldom found. But 
there is no room to multiply examples. 

5. What adds to the rarity and cost of 
certain books is the peculiarly expensive 
style or condition in which they are pro- 
duced or preserved. Some few copies of an 
edition, for example, are printed on vellum, 
or on China or India or other choice paper, 
in colored ink or bronze, on colored paper, 
(rose-tinted or green, blue, or yellow,) on 
large paper, with broad margins, &c. Un- | 
cut copies always fetch a higher price than 
those whose edges are trimmed down in 
binding. To some book-collecting amateurs | 
cut edges are an abomination. They will 
pay more for a book “in sheets,” which 
they can bind after their own taste, than 
for the finest copy in calf or morocco with 
gilt edges. Some books, also, are excep- 
tionally costly because bound in a style 
of superior elegance and beauty, or as hav- 
ing belonged to a crowned head or a noble 
person (“books with a pedigree "’) or an 
eminent author, or having autographs of 
notable characters on the fly leaves or title 
pages, or original letters inserted in the vol- 
ume. Others still are ‘extra illustrated” 
works, in which one volume is swelled to 
several by the insertion of a multitude of | 
portraits, autographs, and engravings, more | 
or less illustrative of the contents of the 
book. 


G. The books emanating from the presses 
of famous printers are more sought for by 
collectors and libraries than other publica- 
tions, because of their superior excellence. 
Sometimes this is found in the beauty of 
the type or the clear and elegant press- 
work; sometimes in the printers’ marks, 
monograms, engraved initial letters, head 
and tail pieces, or other illustrations, and 
sometimes in the fine quality of the choice 
paper on which the books are printed, Thus 
the productions of the presses of Aldus, 
Giunta, Bodoni, Estienne, Elzevir, Froben, 
Jutenberg, Fust and Schoeffer, Plantin, 
Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Bulmer, Didot, 
Baskerville, Pickering, Whittingham, and 
others, are always in demand, and some of 
the choicer specimens of their art, if in 
fine condition, bring great prices in the sec- 
ond-hand bookshops or the auction room. 
An example of Caxton’s press is now al- 
most unattainable, except in fragmentary 
copies. There are known to be only about 
560 examples of Caxtons in the world, four- 
fifths of which are in England, and thirty- 
one of these are unique. His “ King Ar- 
thur” (1485) brought £1,950 at auction in 
1885, and the Polychronicon (1482) was sold 
at the Ives sale (New York) in 1891 for | 
$1,500. 


7. In the case of all finely illustrated 
works, the earlier impressions taken, both 
of text and plates, are more rare, and | 
hence more valuable, than the bulk of the | 
edition. Thus, copies with “ proofs before 
letters” of the steel engravings or etch- | 
ings, sometimes command’more than double 
the price of copies having only the ordi- 
nary plates. Each added impression dete- 
riorates a little from the sharp, clear out- 
lines and brilliant impressions which are 
peculiar to the first copies printed. 


8. Of some books certain volumes only 
are rare, and very costly in consequence. 
Thus, Burk’s “History of Virginia” ig 
common enough in three volumes, but Vol. 


IV. of the set, by Jones and Girardin, (1816,) i America. His “ Poor Richard’s Almanacs,”: 


| in after years. 
hoe,” in three volumes, 1820, brings £7 or | 


| extravagance, has been marked. 
some examples: The ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book,” | 


is exceedingly rare, and seldom found with 
the others. The fifth and last volume of 
Bunsen’s “ Egypt's Place in ‘Universal His- 
tory is very scarce, while the others are 
readily procured. Of De Bry's Voyages, the 
thirteenth and final part of the American 
voyages Is so rare as to be quite unat- 
tainable, unless after long years of search 
and at an unconscionable price for an im- 
perfect copy. 


% ~The condition of any book is an un- 
failing factor in its price. Many, if not 
most, books offered by second-hand dealers, 
or at auction, are shop worn, soiled, or 
with broken bindings, or some other defect. 
A pure, clean copy, in handsome condition 
without and within, commands invariably 
an extra price. Thus the noted “ Nurom- 
berg Chronicle” of 1403, a huge, portly folio, 
with 2,250 woodcuts in the text, many of 
them by Albert Diirer or other early artists, 
is priced in London catalogues all the way 
from £7 15s. up to £35 for identically the 
same edition. The difference is dependent 
wholly on the condition of the copies of- 
fered. 

10. The first editions printed of many 
books always command high prices: Not 
only is this true of the editio princeps of 
‘Homer, Virgil, Tacitus, and other Greek 
and Roman writers, published in the in- 
fancy of printing, but of every noted author 
of ancient or modern date. The edition 
printed during the life of the writer has 
had his own oversight and correction. And 
when more than one issue of his book has 
thus appeared, one sees how his maturer 
judgment may have altered the substance 
or the style of his work. First editions of 
any very successful work always tend to 


| become scarce, since the number printed is 


smaller, as a rule, and a large part of the 
issue is absorbed by public libraries. The 
earliest published writings of Tennyson, 
now found with difficulty, show how much 


of emendation and omission this great | 


poet thought proper to make in his poems 
A first edition of “ Ivan- 


more in the original boards, but if rebound 
in any style, the first Waverley novels can 


be had at much less, though collectors | 


are many. 


11. Another class of rare books is found 
in many local histories, both among the 


county histories of Great Britain and those | 
| of towns and counties in the United States. 
| Jay Gould's history of Delaware County, | 


New York, published in 1856, and sought 


| after in later times because of his note as 


a financier, is seldom found. Of family 


| genealogies, too, printed in small editions, 
| there are many which cannot be had at all, 
and many more which have risen to double | 
| or even quadruple price. The market value 
of these books, always dependent on de- | 


mand, is enhanced by the wants of public 
libraries, which are making or completing 


collections of these much sought sources | 


of information. 


—_——_—<- 


but for their illustrations. Many eminent 


| artists (in fact, most of those of any pe- 


riod) have made designs for certain books 


of their day. 
sometimes rests more upon his work given 


| to the public in engravings, etchings, wood 
cuts, &¢c,, that illustrate books, than upon | 
| his works on canvas or In marble. 
finely illustrated works bear prices en- | 
| hanced by the eagerness of collectors who 


Many 


are bent upon possessing the designs of 


| some favorite artist, while some amateurs 


covet a collection of far wider scope. This 
demand, although fitful, and 


rent,) lessens the supply of illustrated 


| books, and with the constant draughts of 


new libraries, raises prices. Turner's ex- 


quisite pictures in Roger's “Italy "’ and | 


‘“ Poems" (1830-34) have floated into fame 


| books of verse which find very few readers. 


Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz"’) designed those 


immortal Wellers in “ Pickwick’ which 


have delighted and amused two whole gen- | first editions of masterpieces in literature 


erations of readers. The “ Cruikshankiana ” 
are sought with avidity, in whatever numer- 
ous volumes they adorn. 

Finally, that extensive class of books 
known as early Americana have been stead- 
ily growing rarer, and rising in commercial 
value, since about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Books and pamphlets re- 


| lating to any part of the American continent 
| or islands, the first voyages, 
| narratives, or histories of those regions 


discoveries, 


which were hardly noted or cared for a 
century ago, are now eagerly sought by 
collectors for libraries, both public and pri- 
vate. In this field the keen competition of 
American historical societies, and of sev- 


| eral great libraries, besides the ever-increas- 


ing number of private collectors with large 


means, has notably enhanced the prices of | 
| all desirable and rare books. 


Nor do the 
many reprints which have appeared at all 


| affect the market value of the originals, or 


first editions. 

The rise in prices, while far from uniform, 
and furnishing many examples of isolated 
Witness 


Cambridge, Mass., A. D. 1640, is the Cax- 
ton of New“England, so rare that no per- 
fect copy has been found for many years. 


| In 1855 Henry Stevens had the singular 


good fortune to find this typographical gem 


| sandwiched in an odd bundle of old hymn | 
books, unknown to the auctioneers or the | 


catalogue, at a London book sale. Keeping 
his own counsel, he bid off the lot at 9 
shillings, completed an imperfection in the 
book, had it bound in Bedford’s best, and 


| sold it to Mr. Lenox’s library at £80. In 
| 1868 Stevens sold another copy to George | 
| the world. 


Brinley for 150 guineas, which was bought 


| for $1,200 in 1878 by C. Vanderbilt at the 


Brinley sale. 
The numerous and now rare works of In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, printed from 


| 1667 to 1728, though -mostly sermons, are 


collected by a sufficient number of libraries 
to maintain ‘prices at from $4 to $25 each, 
according to condition. They number over 
470 different volumes. 

Several collections have been attempted 
of Frankliniana, or works printed at Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s press, and of the many 
editions of his writings, with all books con- 
cerning the illustrious printer-statesman of 


| bidding on a book 1 
12. There is a large variety of books that | 6 on 4& book up to an 


are sought mainly on account, not of their | 
authors, nor for their value as literature, 


The reputation of an artist | 


} ened mind are cherished as 


sometimes | 
evanescent, (though more frequently recur- | 





printed” by him from 1783 to 1758, and by 
successors, to 1798, are so rare that Mr. P. 
L. Ford found a visit to three cities requisite 
to see all of them. The Library of Congress 
possesses thirty-eight years of these issues, 


Of notable auction sales of books, and of 
the extravagant prices obtained for certain 
editions by ambitious and eager competition, 
there is little room to treat. The oft-told 
story of the Valdarfer Boccaccio of 1471, 
carvied off at the Roxburghe sale in 1812, at 
£2,200 from Earl Spencer by the Marquis of 
Blandford, and repurchased seven years 
after at another auction for £918, has-been 
far surpassed in modern bibliomania. “ The 
sound of that hammer,” wrote the melo- 
dramatic Didbin, “ echoed through Eu- 
rope '’; but what would he have sald of the 
Mazarin Bible of Gutenberg and Fiist 
(1450-55) sold in 1897, at the Ashburnham 
sale, for £4,000, or of the Latin Psalter of 
Fiist and Schoeffer, second edition, 145%, 
which brought £4,950 at the Syston Park 
sale in 1884? This last sum (nearly $24,000) 
is the largest price ever yet recorded as re- 
ceived for a single volume. Among books of 
less rarity, though always eagerly sought, 
is the first folio of Shakespeare of 1623, a 
very fine and perfect copy of which brought 
£716 29. at Daniel’s sale in 1864. Copies 
warranted perfect have since been sold in 
London for £415 to £470. In New York a 
perfect but not “ tall” copy ‘brought $4,200 
in 1891 at auction. The copy in the Library 
of Congress, which is “ letter perfect ” 
though the title is mounted, cost £210 ata 
London sale twenty years ago. Walton's 
Compleat Angler,”’ London, first edition 
1653, a little book of only 250 pages, sold for 
£310 in 1891. It was published for 1s. 6d. 
The first edition of “ Robinson Crusoe "” 
brought £75 at the Crampton sale in 1896. 

The rage for first editions of very mod- 
ern books reached what might be called 
high-water mark some time since, and has 
been on the decline. In New York some first 
editions of Shelley’s poems brought enor- 
mous prices in 1897. Shelley’s “ Adonais 
first edition, Pisa, Italy, 1821, 8335; “ Alas- 
tor,” London, 1816, $130. But these were 
purely adventitious prices, as was clearly 
shown in the sale at the same au tion 
rooms a year or two earlier of Shelley's 

Adon: " first edition, Pisa, 1821, $19, as 


| #8ainst $350; ‘ Alastor,’ London, 1816, $32 


ou. 


The sales occasionally made at auction 
of certain books at extraordinary prices 
prove nothing whatever as to the real mar- 
ket value, for these reasons: (1) The auic- 
tioneer often has an unlimited bid. and the 
price is carried up to an inordinate height; 
(2) Two or more bidders present, infatu- 
ated by the idea of extreme rarity, bid 
against one another until all but one suc- 
cumb, when the price has reached a fignre 
which it is a mild use of terms to call ‘pre - 
posterous; (3) Descriptions in sale 
logues, though often entirely unfound 

characterizing a book as “ excessivly rare , 
“only four copies known,” “ ne ver bef 36 
offered at our sales,” &c., may carry the 


unheard-of 


CaAla- 


price. 


Of some scarce books it may br 


: aid that 
they are as rare as the 


individuals 

want them; and of a very Sa he a 
are aS rare as the extinct dodo. In fact 
volumes have been written concerning ex- 
tinct books, not without interest to the 
bibliomaniac who is fired with the passion 


| for possessing something which no one « Ive 
| has. Some books are quite as worthless ag 
| they are rare. But books deemed worth- 


less by the common or even by the enlight- 


treasures by 
many collectors, The “ Pastiester td 


cois,” an Elzevir of 1655, is so rare as to 
have brought several times its weight in 
gold. Nearly all the copies of some books 
have been worn to rags by anglers, devout 
women, cooks, or children. 

When a book is sold at a great price as 
very rare,’’ it often happens th it Be veral 


| copies come into the market, and there 


being no demand, the commerctal value 
is correspondingly depressed. The books 
most sure of maintaining full prices are 


Fitz Gerald’s version of ‘‘ Omar Khayyam ” 
was bought by nobody when Quaritch first 
published it in 1859. After eight years he 
put the remainder of the edition—a paper- 
covered volume—down to a penny each. 
When the book had grown into fame, and 
the many variations in later issues were 
discovered, this first edition, no longer pro- 
curable, rose to £21, the price actually paid 
by Mr. Quaritch himself at a book aucticn 
in 1898, 

The passion for rare books, merely be- 
cause of their rarity, is a low order of the 
taste for books. But the desire to possess 
and read wise old books which have been 
touched by the hoar frost of time is of a 
higher mood. ‘The first impression of “* Par- 
adise Lost,”’ (1667,) with its quarto page and 
antique orthography, is it. not more redolent 
of the author’s age than the elegant Pick- 
ering edition or the one illustrated by John 
Martin or Gustave Doré? When you hold in 
your hand Shakespeare’s ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” (A, *D. 1600,) and read with 
fresh admiration and delight the exquisite 
speeches of ,Oberon and Titania, may not 
the thought that perhaps that very copy 
may once have been held in the immortal 
bard’s own hand send a thrill through you 


| own? 


The genuine book lover is he who reads 
books; who values them for what they con- 
tain, not for their rarity, nor for the pre- 
posterous prices which have been paid for 
them. To him book hunting is an ever-en- 


| during delight. Of all the pleasures tasted 


here below that of the book lover in finding 
a precious and long-sought volume is one 
of the purest and most innocent. In books 
he becomes master of all the kingdoms of 


The Doubleday & McClure Company has 

received from England a striking photo- 
graph of Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s picture 
of “Rudyard Kipling in His Workshop,” 
painted last Autumn at the poet’s place in 
Rothingdean, near Brighton. Sir Philip, 
it will be recalled, painted ‘‘ The Vampire,”’ 
concerning which Kipling wrote some cu- 
rio@s verses. In the picture recently com- 
pleted, Mr. Kipling is represented seated 
at his writing table—an ironing board rest- 
ing upon a couple of carpenter benches— 
while within easy reach lie his pipe, books, 
and other lares and penates. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for THe New York Times SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Jan. 10.—In the his- 
tory of Punch, that was published in Lit- 
erature, a list is given of the various rivals 
to Punch which have appeared in London 
from time to time. It is certainly a curious 
thing that Englishmen seem unable to sup- 
port more than one paper of the character 
of Punch. Several of the rivals of Punch 
have been quite as good In all respects as 
Punch itself, but nearly all of them have 
either died at a very early age, or have lin- 


recent 


gered on for a few years, and then died of 
Fun and, I 
doubtless 


gradually falling circulation. 
think, Judy still 
have sufficient circulation to make it worth 
but although they 


are alive, and 


while to publish them, 


occasionally contain good cartoons, they 


can hardly be classed as rivals to Punch, 


whatever they may have been in their early 


London—to say nothing of the provinces— 
there would be enough people capable of 
appreciating the sort of humor which Punch 


supplies to support half a dozen papers of | 


the same type, but it is plain that there is 
not the requisite supply of such people. This 
that the 
the Frenchman imagines him, a grim melan- 


seems to show Englishman is as 


choly person, who only smiles when 


beats his wife. 
On the other hand, there is a swarm of 
of which 


Nearly 


professedly comic some 
make for 


twenty years ago Mr. James Mortimer, in 


papers, 


fortunes their owners. 


his weekly paper called Figaro, invented a 


bottle-nosed drunken Londoner, whom he 


named Ally Sloper, and who was every week | 
| not in any way to interfere with the other. 


diffi- 
drink. 


represented as getting himself into 


through much 
Sloper became such a favorite among 


Mere- 


culties, chiefly too 
Ally 
the 
dith 
paper called Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday was 
of which is every week de- 
votel to chronicling the deeds of the bottle- 


class which has never heard of 


or Stevenson that a comic illustrated 


started, part 


drunkard. There is not a gleam of 


humor rightly so-called in the paper, but it 


nosed 


has an enormous sale, and now owns a 


calls with its pe- 
Sloperies.”” This is 
illustrated 


which it 
“The 


alleged 


large building, 
humor, 
of the 
which flourish in 
that the 


fond of what he 


culiar 
but 
papers 


success 


one comic 


London, and 
Londoner is ex- 


to be 


shows 
tremely conceives 
humor. 
“Just at present the of person who 
takes in Ally Half Holiday re- 
marks a dozen times a day, *‘ Wot ho! She 


This is regarded as killingly fun- 


sort 


Sloper's 


bumps!” 
ny. No one attaches the slightest meaning 
to the phrase, but the Sloperian public has 
decided that it is wonderfully 
Some 


was 


delight from it. 
delight 
asking the casual stranger in 


and extracts vast 


years ago a similar’ wild 
achieved by 
Lon- 
this 


evokes 


the street, ‘*‘ How's your poor feet ''? 


don is never without some variety of 
and it 
floods of laughter in the course of the year. 


the 


especial form of humor, 
Apparently 
this sort of joke accepts as humor what- 
ever is put up by and 
beled “funny. 


to be humorous because it does not deal with 


the publishers 
" Punch does not seem to him 
drunkenness and assault and battery 
the other delights to which 


and 
the Sloperian 
If it is 
but 
stranger that it 


have accustomed him 
strange that London cannot support 
one Punch, it is infinitely 
and does, 


which 


papers 


can, a dozen 


humor consists in 


support papers in 


drawing a man 
with a big nose, or in the repetition of such 
witticisms as ‘* Wot ho! She bumps."’ There 
is no use in trying to solve the mystery of 
the existence of this state of things. It 
is a mystery, and an unfathomable one. It 
shows on the one hand an inextinguishable 
thirst for humor, and on the other a gen- 
eral incapacity to distinguish humor from 
the dullest idiocy. 


°,° 


There is, moreover, a third class of peo- 
ple who care very little for Punch and 
never dream of looking at Ally Sloper, but, 
read with such 
humorous books as Mr, Jerome's ‘' Three 
Men in a Boat,."’ These people know and 
can appreciate genuine humor, but it must 
be of a certain pattern. They probably 
would fail to see any humor whatever in 
Stevenson's letters, and to them the humor 
of Mr. Birrell is incomprehensible. From 
all of which there may perhaps be a moral 
to be drawn, though I confess that I do not 
know what it Is. . 

Certain people who vainly imagine them- 
selves to be capable of understanding Stev- 
enson are constantly writing to the dally 
papers, insisting that now that Samoa is a 
German possession, Stevenson's remains 
should be exhumed and brought to Scot- 
land. It is true that Stevenson was in- 
dignant at some of the acts of some of the 
German representatives in Samoa, although 
on the other hand he recognized the hon- 
esty and honorable character of other 
German. representatives. But he is now 
where his saeva indignatio against Ger- 


nevertheless, eagerness 


; ' ; | bring 
youth. One would fancy that in a city like | & : : S 
| least as sacrilegious as it 





he | 


' tainly 





its { 


humorous, | 


Londoner who delights in 
| greatest of his books. 


la- | 
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man stupidity no longer tears his soul. He 
chose to be buried at Samoa, and of all 
places on this earth it was the fittest for 
the purpose. The island where he lies will 
be his monument forever, and the vast Pa- 
cific his cemetery. To take his ashes from 
Samoa and shut them up in a narrow Scot- 
tish tomb would be an injustice to his free 
No one can read his letters without 
comprehending how essentially lonely that 
lofty and gentle sout be. 


spirit, 


was doomed to 
Alone and high is his tomb on the Samoan 
mountain, arid it typifies the man. 
hAve a monument to him in his own Edin- 
burgh, and a bust in the Abbey, but let 
him rest in the place which was his choice. 
As for the that his bones 


Let us 


argument must 


YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SCRIBNER’'S 


for 


THE FIRST STAGE OF THE BOER WAR 


FEBRUARY out 


to-day 


(the 


first of the Scribner articles on the war) is by H. J. Whigham, 


the correspondent who went with the column for the relief 


of Kimberley. 


be taken out of the political jurisdiction of | 


Germany, that is 
What has he 
visions and quarrels? He is at home. Is 
it not written on his tomb that the 
is home from the sea, and the hunter home 
the hill? 

his bones 


the rankest 


now to do with national di- 


nonsense. 


sailor 


from To disturb him and 


Scotland 


now 


to would be at 
would be 
bones of Shakespeare 
buried in the 


the 


the 
them to London to be 


turb bring 
Abbey 


worst 


and 


with a brand new monument by 


sculptor in London. 
** 
. 

I had known that a translation of Turge- 
nieff by Mrs. 
of publication, but it 
that I 
and that now, for the first time, a complete 


Edward Garnett was in procecs 
was not until to-day 


noticed 


edition of the great novelist’s works is ac- 
cessible in English. I am in ‘hopes that there 


will be a revival of interest in the great 


Russian's works. 


obscured by Tolstoi, although the two men | 


are so essentially different that 


Turgenieff was a novelist, while Tolstoi is 


simply a preacher who illustrates his ser- 
with vivid 
‘““Smoke’’ with 
there 


mons pictures. Compare 
War.” 


pages in 


“Peace and 


are magnificent 


latter, but is it in any sense a novel? Does 


one person in twenty who reads through 


its ponderous volumes ever succeed in keep- 


; ing the characters separate in his mind, or 


in comprehending what the plot of the book 
is? Whereas * Smoke " isartistically perfect. 
Every man and woman ijn it and 
they live out 


is alive, 
the episode which Turgenieff 
selected in the only way that it could pos- 


sibly be lived. Very possibly Tolstoi is the 


greater genius of the though I have 
never been able to see the proof of it, but 


it seems to be incontestable that Turgenieff 


two, 


is far and away the greater novelist. 
** 
* 
We have been told so often of late years 
that Tolstoi is the greatest of all 
novelists that we have almost forgotten the 


Russian 
name of Turgenieff, or, if we have remem- 
bered it, we have classed it with the other 
second rate Russians. I have loved Tur- 
genieff—the author, not the man—for years, 
and I earnestly hope that now that he can 
be read in Mrs. Garnett’s admirable 
lation, he will gain his right 
of the English-speaking 
I should not know which 


trans- 
place in the 
affections public. 
to select as the 
They should all be 
man who wants to make the 
best possible addition to his library of fic. 
tion should add to it this edition of 
gsenieff without a moment's hesitation. 


read, and the 

Tur 
°° 

Has Frank Norris’s “ McTeague” 

published in America yet? It is a most un- 

pleasant book, but it is a real book. The 

author has power, he 


uses it'in a less unpleasant way he 
suredly come to his own. 


been 


genuine and when 
will as- 
In some respects 
it is the most powerful novel of the year, 
though it has other faults than that of deal- 
ing with an unpleasant subject. There is 
a future for Mr. Norris if he will only con- 
sent to write more for the public and less 


for himself. 


°,° 


A book that ought to be in every house- 
hold is Mrs. Janet Ross's “ Leaves from 
My Tuscan Kitchen; or How to Cook Vege- 
tables.’’ I do not exactly remeniber ever to 
have seen a Tuscan or any other kitchen 
that had leaves, but, then, I am not very 
familiar with kitchens. Mrs. Ross has lived 
for many years in Florence, and has learned 
all the secrets of Italian cookery. The Ital- 
fan particularly excels in cooking vegeta- 
bles, and Mrs. Roses has collected no less 
than 250 receipts for this purpose. To the 
Anglo-Saxon, whose idea of cooking vrze- 
tables consists either fn boiling or in roast- 
ing them, this book ought to be a revelation 
of the possibilities of cookery. The Italian 
cook can make a dozen different dishes 
from the same vegetable, every one of 
which will be palatable, and will differ en- 
tirely from the other ways of cooking it. 
The Anglo-Saxon, with plain boiled, roast- 
ed, or fried potatoes, will be amazed to 
learn of the possibilities that potatoes de- 
velop in the hands,of the Italian cook. Mrs. 
Ross, however, seems to forget that many 
delicious Italian vegetables are practicably 
unattainable in England. For example, the 
artichoke of the British islands bears about 
the same relation to the Italian artichoke 
that the horse chestnut bears to the gen- 


to dis- | 


that it had been completed, | 


Of late years he has been | 


one ought 


Cer- | 
the | 





TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


Illustrated with photographs by the author. 


J. M. Barrie’s great novel 


(begun in the January Scribner) continues—‘ Cause for de- 


vout rejoicing among novel-weary readers.” —! 


1. Y. Eve. Post. 


THE MASTER OF EDGEWOOD (Donald G. Mit- 
chell) by Arthur Reed Kimball will show the life and atmos- 


phere of a distinctive type of American literary man. 


The 


illustrations by A. I. Keller include a portrait in tint. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S “Oliver Cromwell” (begun 
in January) deals with the long Parliament and the Civil War 


—from the point of view of a modern man of action. 


The 


illustrations are from drawings and paintings made for the 
work by celebrated American and English artists. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S new poem, A Garpen Ipyt. 


JOEL 


CHANDLER HARRIS’S 


latest short story, 


“Miss Irene,” a tale of Reconstruction days. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF HAVANA as it really is, by 
Mai. T. Bentley Mott, who as late Adjutant-General there 


made many novel observations. 


Illustrated copiously. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S latest short story, “The 


Mercy of Death.” 


AN ESSAY ON CHOPIN, by James Huneker. 


The Problems of a Pacific Cable by Herbert Laws Webb— 
with a chart showing the five proposed routes. 
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By STEPHEN BONSaL, war correspondent to the New York Herald. 


Timely 
and 
Taking. 


Madrid and Tokio. 


Some time Secretary to the United States Legations in Pekin, 


Through the stories told in letters of officers in Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines, the development of American Expansion tells itself 
with unconscious force and lucidity. 


A Novel 
of the 
War. 


Cloth. $1.50 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “* The Meaning of History,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 
Essays containing a series of systematic estimates of some important and typical influences 


on modern thought. 


Among others whose work is discussed are Matthew Arnold, John 


Addington Symonds, Lamb and Keats, Gibbon, Froude, and Freeman. 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS 


Edited by GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, Cohumbia University. 


JUST READY. 
BROOK FARM 


Its MEMBERS, SCHOLARS, AND VISITORS. By 
LINDSAY SWIFT. Cloth. $1.25 


Biographical and critical, the history of an 
experiment of lasting interest, full of delight- 
ful anecdotes and personal recollections. 


UNIFORM WITH 
OLD CAMBRIDGE 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Author 
of “Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the At- 
lantic,”’ ete. Cloth. $1.25 
“These chapters abound in anecdotes of 


personal knowledge, and are delightful.’— 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Send for a Circular stating the scope and aims of the new 
series, with the titles, etc., of other volumes in preparation. 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 


Clear and 
Most Helpful. 


work, discussing each in a most practical way. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 


A HANDBOOK OF OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
By Mrs. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 


Capes after chapter takes up different ways in which women have successfully found paying 
, 


Cloth, 16mo, 
Price $1.00, 


An exceedingly serviceable book. 


MARY PAGET 


A ROMANCE OF OLD BERMUDA. 


‘By MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. Cloth. 


$1.50 


A novel of the time of James I. ; a part of its historical basis is the account 
of that famous wreck which inspired Shakespeare’s ““The Tempest.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


uine chestnut. To know all the possibilities 
of vegetables one needs not only an Italian 
cook, but also Italian vegetables. 
*,° 

The Argosy Magazine, which has lived 
on the memory of Mrs. Henry Wood and 
her posthumous manuscripts for several 
years, has changed hands, and a new editor 
is about to try the task of rehabilitating it. 
It is a curious delusion that a magazine 


which has ceased to pay offers more prom- 
ise to a proprietor than an entirely new 
magazine would offer. I do not mean to 
say that The Argosy does not pay, for I 
know nothing of its financial position, but 
if the new proprietor Intends to make it 
the efficient rival of the other magazines 
he will have a more difficult task than 
would-have been his if he had etarted an 
entirely new magazine. W. L. ALDEN. 
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RUSKIN’S PRAISES OF BOOKS. 


In all estimates of the life work of John 
Ruskin particular emphasis must be laid 
upon a side of his character perhaps not 
generally recognized—his great influence 
for good as regards the value and im- 
portance of books and reading, which 
was not at all his life work, which lay 
in the direction of art, architecture, and 
kindred subjects. Ruskin never allowed 
any opportunity to pass by when he rea- 
sonably could either speak or write in 
praise of books or reading. His utter- 
ances in this direction were so forcibly 
put, so clearly stated as well as so wide- 
ly diffused, that they undoubtedly car- 
ried much more than ordinary weight, 
and are probably more widely known 
than those of any other writer on book- 
ish subjects. 

Leaving entirely out of the question 
the lasting importance of Ruskin's posi- 
critic and writer on art, 


tica art 


there can be no question as to the value 


as an 


and interest of his ideas on the position | 
. 


books should assume in men’s lives, and 
the proper spirit in which they are to be 
approached It is of course quite unnec- 
essary to say that a certain unusualness 
in the way in which such opinions are 
stated makes Mr. Ruskin’s obiter 
all the more impressive and likely to be 
the longer remembered. Then, too, Rus- 
kin had entirely the courage of his opin- 
jons and never hesitated in making a 
strong point from any fear of hurting or 
offending his auditors 

“ books, 


of his lectures about 


the 


In one 


and about way we read them, 


could or should read them,” one of the 


first points Ruskin makes is an extremely 
important one. He states that he has re- 


ceived many letters from parents as to 


the proper education of their children, in 
forth 


which the main question set was 


how best to obtain “ the education befit- 
ting such and such a station in life,” in 
asked 


advance- 


short that the education oftenest 


for is the one likely to lead to “ 


ment in life." He adds: 

It never seems to occur to the parents 
that there may be an education which, 
in itself, is advancement in life, * * * 
and that this essential education might 
be more easily got, or given, than they 
fancy, if they set about it in the right 
way; while it is for no price, and by no 
favor, to Be got, if they set about it in 
the wrong 


To explain and illustrate exactly what 


such right way is seems to be the idea 


underlying all of Ruskin's many utter- 
ances regarding books and reading. 
known 
of his 


on this subject have been to young read- 


it will, perhaps, never be 


great an inspiration many words 


ers. Ruskin points out first how difficult 


it often is to choose our friends in the 
flesh as we would like to do, and how en- 
tirely such companionship is limited by 
our envircnment and circumstances, in- 
cluding lack of time, and perhaps as well 
the ability to make ourselves interesting 
to those whose companionship we would 
for than lack of 


money and other temporal conditions will 


choose; even more 
the lack of these qualifications be found 

influence friend- 
Ruskin that the 


best society is continually open to us: 


to exert 
But 


an upon our 


ships. reminds us 


People who wil talk to us as long as 
we like; * * talk to us in the best 
words they can choose, * * * and this 
society, because it is so gentle and so nu- 
merous, * * * Kings and statesmen 
lingering patiently in those plainly fur- 
nished and narrow ante-rooms, our book- 
case shelves—we make no account of 
their company. * * * You may tell me, 
perhaps, that the apathy with which we 
regard this company of the noble, * * * 


is that we can see the faces of the living | 


men, and it is themselves and not their 
sayings with which we desire to become 
familiar. * * * Suppose you could be 
put behind a screen in the stateman’s 


though you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen And when the screen 
is only a little less folded in two, instead 
of four, and you can be hidden 
the cover of the two boards that bind 
a book, and listen all day long, not to 
the casual talk, but to the studied, deter- 
mined, chosen addresses of the wisest of 


° 


dicta | 


and | 


| natures, 


And } 
how 
| bread 


| 
many 





‘ ; been written by the greatest men of the 
cabinet, or the Prince's chamber, would | 
you not be glad to listen to their words, | 
| great 


behind | 


men—this station of audience and: hon- 
orable privy-council you despise. 

Mr. Ruskin, in the best and clearest 
fashion, points out the difference between 
the book of the hour and the book for all 
time; defining also the good and bad 
books of both classes. A volume may be 
very bright and interesting—the last 
book of travels, or a discussion of some 
question of the day, or even the last good 
novel may all be quite well worth read- 
ing, and properly to be classed among 
the good books of the hour—but the book 
for all time is the one written because 
the author had something to say of last- 
ing importance, and which he sets forth 
to the best of hig ability. The great book, 
as Ruskin says, is considered by its au- 
thor as: 


“The best of me—for the rest, I ate and 
drank, and slept-—loved and hated—like 
another; * * * but this I saw and knew; 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your 
memory!" That is his writing; it is, in 
his small human way, and with whatever 
degree of true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or Seripture—that is a 
“ book.” 


Another valuable feature of Mr. Rus- 
kin's teaching about literature is the im- 
portance he attaches to the fact that 
depends the 
position’ we take toward books and read- 
ing. 
selves to 


upon ourselves personally 
In such measure as we devote our- 
the 
our reward, 


best literature will, come 
That reading must be done 
in the proper spirit—reverently, earnest- 
ly, and with the hope and expectation of 
mental gain—is self-evident, and to get 
the 


proached in the right way. 


most out of a book it must be ap- 
We must en- 
ter into its author’s thoughts, who must 
of necessity be wiser than we, else why 
read the book at ali? Ruskin reminds us 
that 


can 


it is possible, where sufficient time 
to all 
books in a great library, and still remain 


be found, read through the 


utterly illiterate and uneducated: 


A well-educated gentleman may not 
know many languages; may not be able 
to speak any but his own; may have read 
very few books. But whatever language 
he knows, he knows precisely; whatever 


| word he pronounces, he pronounces right- 


ly; above all, he is learned in the Peer- 
age of werds; knows the words of true 
descent and ancient blood at a glance 
from words of modern canaille; remem- 
bers all their ancestry, their intermar- 
riages, distantest relationships, and the 
extent to which they were admitted, and 
offices they hold among the national no- 
blesse of words, at any time and in any 
country. 

Again Ruskin reminds us that no book 
is worth all it might be to us until it has 
been read and reread so many times that 
it comes almost to form part of our very 
and becomes so _ intimately 
known to us that we can lay our hands 
at need upon any favorite passage, re- 
minding us, too, that the very cheapness 
of 


that if a volume is worth reading, espe- 


books is making many of us forget 


cially more than once, it is quite well 


worth buying. 


interesting parallel between the sums 


spent annually for horses, for luxurious 


| eating, for wine, for luxuries of all sorts; 


men even ruining themselves over horses 
or kindred sports, but never for books. 


Bread of flour is good, but there is 
sweet as honey if we would eat 
it, in a good book, and the famiiy must 
be poor indeed which once in their lives 
eannot, for such multipliable’ barley 
loaves, pay their baker’s bill. We call 
ourselves a rich nation, and we are filthy 
and foolish enough to thumb each other's 
beoks out of circulating libraries. 


We all know how, even at the present 


day, this statementis only too true. How 


people do we all number among 


| : ‘ 
our friends who with good or even large 


afford to books. 
Even when fond of reading, they so often 


incomes cannot buy 


depend upon chance loans from friends 


acci- 
they 


other 
books 


and 
gettings hold of the 
thinking 


or from libraries, upon 


dental 


wish to read; they have been 


unduly extravagant if a dozen new vol- 
umes are added to their shelves by pur- 


chase yearly. And yet these very people 


will give you a good dinner amid luxu- 


rious surroundings without any question | 


of expense entering their minds. 
the 


privileges pertaining to a love for books— 


Ruskin points out some of many 


the aristocracy of letters being open to} 
The 
books of the past, as of the present, have 


labor and merit and to nothing else. 


leaders, statesmen, 
He the 


situation clearly and forcibly as follows: 


age; great great 
thinkers. sums up whole 


These books are all at your choice, and 
life is short—you have heard as much be- | 
fore. Yet have you measured and 


Mr. Ruskin also draws an | 








mapped out this short life and its possi- 
bilities? Do you know if you read this | 


aay en 
an a St 2 

EVIFW 
Me . 


that you cannot read tht; that what you 


lose to-day you cannot gain to-morrow? 
* *.* This eternal court is open.to you, 
with its society wide as the world, multi- 
tudinous as its days, the chosen and the 
mighty of every place and time? Into 
that you may enter always; in that you 
may take fellowship and rank according 
to your wish; from that, once entered 
into it, you can never be outcast but by 
your own fault; by your aristocracy of 
companionship there your own imherent 
aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and 
the motives with which you strive to 
take high place in the society of the liv- 
ing, measured as to all the truth and sin- 
cerity that are in them, by the place you 


desire to take in this company of the 
dead, 


RUSKIN AND BLACKMORE. 


The passing of Ruskin and Blackmore, 
So near together in point of time, of the 
Same generation anc the same race, sug- 
Sests a study of the sharp contrast that 
their attitude toward life exhibits, 

Ruskin’s was the more subtle intelli- 
gence, to whom life appeared always as a 
province in the domain of art. He saw 
the world as no other man perhaps has 
seen it, but it was the world of cathedral 
lights and solemn and stately presences 
discerned through mullioned windows, in 
the iridescent hues that his soul loved. 

It was the majesty of a fresco, the con- 
tour of an ‘arch, the color of an altar 
piece that led his mind into regions of 
sublime thought and gave it its chief 
delight. The of an Alpine crag 
were to him the candles flaming upward 
from the of an altar, and the 
curling reek from a cottager’s chimney 
ascended through the 
cense among the ranks of acolytes. 

Not that he used always churchly im- 


cedars 


sconces 


treetops like in- 


agery or forced a sacred symbolism upon 
his subject, but there was that unfailing 
Suggestion of organ music and rolling 
and moving antiphonies, 


of 


paternosters 
whether 
lighted 


he disecoursed the dust or 
the 
the lamps of an ancient architecture. 

Remember all that 


Was stately and worshipful and suggest- 


flame of his inspiration by 


how his love for 


ive of exalted thoughts carried its cor- 


rollary of loathing for what was low and 


base. 


brave reproach of sordidness, in “ Ses- 


ame and Lilies,” and the ringing sen- 


tences that introduce a picture—a poet's 
picture—of: 


That mighty granite arch, beyond the 
moors of Anglesea, splendid in its heath- 
ery crest and foot planted in the deep 
sea, once thought of as sacred—a divine 
promontory, looking westward; the holy- 
head, ‘or headland, still not without awe 
when its red light gleams first through 
storm. These are the hills and these the 
bays and blue inlets which, among the 
Greeks, would have been always loved, 
always fateful in influence on the na- 
tional mind. That Snowdon is your Par- 
nassus, but where are its muses? That 
Holyhead mountain is your Island of 
Aegina, but where is its temple to Mi- 
nerva? * * * O ye women of England, 
from the Princess of that Wales to the 
simplest among you, do not think your 
own children can be brought into their 
true fold of rest while these (of the re- 
gion of Holyhead) are scattered on the 
hills as sheep having no shepherd. * * * 
You cannot baptize them rightly in those 
inch-deep fonts of yours unless you bap- 


tize them also in the sweet waters which | 


the great Lawgiver strikes forth forever 
from the rocks of your native land— 
waters which a pagan would have wor- 
shipped in their purity and you only wor- 
ship in pollution. You cannot lead 
children faithfully to these narrow axe- 
hewn altars of yours while the dark 
azure of altars in heaven, the mountains 
that sustain your island home—mount- 
ains on which the pagan world would 
have seen the powers of heaven rest in 
every wreathed cloud—remain for you 
without inscription, altars built not to, 
but by, an unknown God. 


The keynote of Ruskin's life and work 
that: for the 
ideal, the unworldly, and his bitter hatred 


Was in his love pure, 
of whatever appeared sordid, 
His 


ances were perhaps his gospels according 


most famous and forcible utter- 


to Giotto or Angelo and his revelation of 


Turner. Mere realism, mere naturalness, 
Behind 


meaning, 


were to him mere worthlessness. 


everything he must see its its 


soul. If there was not one at hand to fit 


he’ created it from his imagination, ana 


it breathed and lived thereafter, immor- 
tal. 
Twenty death of 
Ruskin would have created consternation 
To- 
day the sensation is much less marked, 
still a 


obseurity of 


years ago the John 


and grief among his worshippers 


but his influence is living one. 


Even in the retirement his 


the 
his 
laid 


will be 


displayed 
light, 


when his pen 


eclipse penumbra of a 
waned 
did 


again as 


great and if influence 


was down it 10t 


disappear, but revived 


as beauty and truth are immortal. 


that 


surely 
word painter 
the of 
ers’ with the author of *‘ Lorna Doone"; 


this and the fact that they may almost 


[It is as a we may 


contrast author “Modern Paint- 


Read, as you read years ago, his | 


| bodily 


| the mundane 
| spirit, 
;} iment of 


| moral 
|} who, in his capacity of art eritic, or 


| who, 


| good 


your | 


| pose 


| has 
|}of man, and that which 


the 


| painting, it 


| in the 


be imagined as companions in their jour 
hey from earth has suggested an asso- 
ciation which might otherwise seem 
forced. 

Blackmore needed no translator of 
physical beauty into spiritual or ‘ethical 
significance to make him appreciate it. 
He loved the green earth and the things 
which grow out of it with no alien affec- 
tion. His days, we are told, were spent 
largely among the fruits and vegetables 
of his market garden—the growing 
things that had their hold on his care 
and his heart. The “ flower in the cran- 
nied wall"’ may not have told him what 
“God and man is,” but it told him beau- 
tiful secrets of its own gracious nature. 
We are reminded of Wordsworth, who, 
as his old housekeeper said to a visitor, 
used to go about the garden with head 
down and hands behind his back, ‘‘ boom- 
boomin’ after the bees.” 

It was Blackmore's habit to write with 
the utmost deliberation. “His words were 
fitly chosen to convey the thing that he 
knew best. The human life that he pict- 
ured grew ag really out of the soil as the 
natural life that encompassed it, and 
few men in their generation have done 
better work than he, who has portrayed 
them both. He was not a realist as we 
count realism to-day, though his idealism 

yas of a type essentially different from 
that of Ruskin. He gave us spirits in 
natural bodies, moving in a real world; 
but Ruskin drew aside a gorgeous cur- 
tain to reveal presences and ideals and 
conceptions, draped vest- 
ments and colored by the radiance that 


in majestic 


is shed through stained glass. 


Ruskin’s Titles to Remembrance. 


Which is’ sadder, the Sudden passing of 
the full-blown rose, whose velvet petals fall, 


| still clothed with color and laden with per- 


fume, or the slow death of the goldenrod, 


lingering weary weeks upon its stalk, the 


| stiff, gray ghost of its former sunclad self? 


As it steals upon the goldenrod, so death 
has come to some of the great ones of the 
world. Form has survived color, and a cold 
silence muffled the prelude to enternity. 
Such has been the passing of Ruskin, art 
critic, reformer, and man. For he was one 


| whose last years were wrapped in stillness, 


so that, on our side of the deep, many 


| would need to think twice, during the last 
| few 
} author 


that the 
title in the 
It is perhaps 


years, to assure themselves 
still held carnal 
“pale glimpses of the moon.” 


any 


| because his title to remembrance was at any 


little 
presence or 
the 
still 


that the of his 
or 
of 


in 


time so carnal sense 


absence was lost 
vivid consciousness 
with us, clothed 
tmmortality of type. 

the various manifestations of that 
this paper can give but a brief and 
faulty survey. For it would require a reg- 
reviewers to make anything like 
an accurate estimate of the intellectual and 
dimensions of a like 


merged in 
his spirit 


more 
abiding 


of 


Ruskin, 
rh 


man 
tor- 
ician, always. in interlinear 
a moralist and 
like Ruskin, 
clutch at his 
over a clerical bend of the eclhow. Whatever 
his line of activity, the air of the pulpit 
hangs round still. This fact has 
counted for much of the adverse criticism 
on Ruskin's works on art. To him art was 
bad as it produced cer- 
tain emotional or moral effects. Naturally 
such a theory would find little favor with 
those whose shibboleth is “art for art's 
sake.” A “Modern Paint- 
will give Ruskin's idea of the true pur- 
of art: ‘“ That which have 
a witness to the omnipotence of God 
an exhibiticn of the dexterity 
have lifted 
our thoughts to the throne of the Deity has 
encumbered them with the inventions of His 


was an way, 
reformer. 
has felt 


sleeve, can ever 


Perhaps no man 
in ecclesiastical 
get entirely 


him 


ace 


or according 


sentence from 
ers" 
ought to 
been 
become 


should 


creatures.” 
While it 
justified in 


Ruskin is 
end" 


may be possible that 


‘moral and 
from a 
attitude that 
who 
their gk 
them 


expecting a 
landscape 
will always 
like to see the 
but resent 
and spin 


a ‘permanent good 
is an 
be opposed by those 
lilies 


the 


arrayed in all ry 
iking toil 
morality If it is a se 
that Ruskin 
the world, why 
from nature 


of m 
of 


omnipotence ot 


notion 
cause 
of the Gol 
would have impressed upon 
should it not be gained directly 
herself. if 
human 


from the 


5 3 ; 
there is intelli- 


such 
miracies by 


anywhere any 


being who could not get 


gent 


a message myriad of 


which he is surrounded, he certainly would 
not be likely to get it from such a tiny, im- 


of one of na infinit 


mal parts ay: z nan could 


to dete 


perfect copy 
pu n canvas 
It is sometimes ditlcu rmine how 
much-of Ruskin vehemence in bestowing 
blame Was an enthusi 


praise or 


temperament and how miu t a nat 
incisiveness of di erflow!r 
vocabulary Spea eritie in Bi 
Magazine, 
like 


to honest, hopeles 


wood's Ruskin remarked 
et due 


s imbecility.” 


“writers him deserved the 


s, helples The 


amount of arduous teeling weliing up 


devoid of 


same 
im the 


gifts 


oratorical 
compara- 


bosom of u man 
might have pas 
tively mild and sputter of words 
Any who note the dif- 
ferent expressions used by his friends and 
acquaintances when their emotional mer- 


cury is in the nineties will perceive that it 


ved off in a 
impotent 
wil 


one carefully 
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is the man with incisive rhetorical gifts who 
makes the deepest gashes, though his tem- 
perature may be no higher and his moral 
attitude no more reprehensible than that of 
another who has at his command fewer 
choice pungent and assorted adjectives. 
The latter may use just as much muscle in 
delivering hig blow, but his battleaxe will 
not cut if it has no edge. 


But the enthusiastic of Ruskin's 


tone 


praise was as objectionable in certain quar- | 


ters as his censure in others. The world 
has for so long practiced the obituary meth- 
od of appreciation that it feels a slight 
sense of impropriety and insecurity in any 
contemporary plaudits. Wait till he is well 
dead and four or five decades of daisies 
have bloomed over him, says the world; 
then, if there is any virtue in his works 


we will tag and label them and confer im- | 


mortality upon him. In open defiance of 
such precedents, Ruskin boldly came forth 
and dared to be enthusiastic about an art- 


ist upon whom the world had at that time | 


bestowed distinguishing tags 
and labels, 
tinued to proclaim the laws of light and 
shade and justify the ways of Turner’s art. 
In -his fifty-first year, looking back at his 
undaunted efforts in that artist’s behalf, 
tuskin made the pathetic confession that 
those tem years were lost so far their 
chief purpose was concerned, and a similar 
avowal was made concerning his researches 
in the byways of architecture. 

So after innumerable 
Ruskin reached the stage where men sigh 
and quote Pope, especially the: lines 

One pleasure past, another still we 
And not vanity is given in vain 


tuskin learned that the power of appre- 
ciation cannot be transferred to the masses, 
He had also made some valuable, but pain- 
ful discoveries concerning some of his 
earlier work, which he frankly imparts to 
his readers in the preface to “ 
Lilies." He acknowledged that some of his 
criticisms were “ disfigured by affected lan- 
guage, partly through the to be 
thought a fine writer and partly in the no- 
tion of returning to the better style of old 
literature.”’ Page after page of 
what he himself has called “ fine writing” 
may be found in ‘“ Modern Painters,’ but 
one sentence or two: will serve as an illus- 
tration: 


hardly any 


as 


gain, 


Sesame and 


desire 


English 


Between these two ridges the fire of the | 


sea, | 


sunset falls along the trough of the 
dyeing it with an awful but glorious light, 
the intense and lurid splendor of which 
burns like gold and bathes like blood. Pur- 
ple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hol- 
low breakers are cast on the mist 
night, which gathers cold and low, advanc- 
ing like the shadow of death upon the guil- 


ty ship as it labors amidst the lightning of | 


the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky 
in lines of blood, girded with condemnation 
in that fearful hue which signs the sky with 
horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and, cast far along the desolate 
heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines 
the multitudinous sea. 

This description, and many others like it, 
were rhetorical color conflagrations, in 
their effe« 
landscapes. 
nize 
whether 
its luxuriance one of Ruskin’s verbal 
ecapes, still matter of doubt 
many. 

But it would be ungracious, 
necessary, to dwell such features of 
Ruskin’s work. In pleading guilty the 
charge of “ fine writing,"’ Ruskin made fur- 
ther criticism unnecessary. and left to oth- 
ers task of appreciating 
the wondrous beauty and sublimity that 
have made his works classic. Though it is 
now read on a well-thumbed page, will the 
following puragraph ever cease to delight 
us? “Who saw the narrow sunbeam that 
came out of the south and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and mouldered 
away in a dust ef blue rain? Who saw the 
dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight 
left them last night, and the west wind blew 
them before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed, as unseen; or if 


t very 
Whether 
own pertrait 
could ever 


nature would recog- 
in either 


materialize 


or 
in all 
land- 
with 


her case 


she 
is 


as well as un- 
upon 
to 


the more grateful 


unregre:ted 


stant, it is only by what is gross or what 
is extraordinary; and yet it not in the 
broad and fierce manifestations of the ele- 
mental energies, not in the clash of hail 
nor the drift of the whirlwind that the high- 
est charactere of the sublime are developed, 
God not in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire, but in the still, small voice.” 

Times have changed since Ruskin wailed 
over the indifference of mortals to the 
charms of nature. Nowadays the “ puny 
person,"’ with only a bowing acquaintance 
with the birds ami buttercups, rushes into 
printed ecstasies, Or, as Lowell plaintively 
puts it, people “ blab*’ till it becomes “ re- 
freshing to find a man as supremely indif- 
ferent to Nature as she is to him.” From 
the time of Job down to the present day 
it is probable that many a high message 
has been delivered to man from mountain 
and sky almost too sacred to be divulged 
to the dull ears of the multitude. From 
nature, as from art, Ruskin always forced 
a text, und candor compels the admission 
that his sermons were generally worth 
hearing. There are critics, indeed, who 


is 


is 


maintain that Ruskin's proper province was | 


the pulpit. But the kingdom of might-have- 
beens may be left to the ah me! poets who 
find in it-rieh material for moistening lines 
that sigh alas; and nevermore! The hard 


prose point cf view would rather seem to ; 


be that Ruskin, like Emerson, only indefi- 
nitely enlarged his audience and multiplied 
his influence by being an author and lect- 
urer, instead of a clergyman. The preacher 
is more or less manacled—sometimes muz- 
zied—by the dogmas or deacons, or both, of 
the church with which he is connected. He - 
must be very careful, if he wishes to re- 
main in his pulpit, even in these days of 
enlightenment, not to disturb any of the 
crusts of prejudice and fallacy that have 
gathered on old truths and still more care- .. 





For ten long years Ruskin con- | 
| Naturally, 


soothing 


discouragements | 


| “ Sesame 


| hears 


| things. 


| leaves 


of the | 


| inspired 
| than in the chapter on “ Queen's Gardens 


| all his books. 


much like Turner's blazing | 


; among us. 
| Vigera”™’ Ruskin, theman, over and above the | 
| Vo The New 
| The 


/ many similar traits have been called 
| inine”’ 


| of the subject. 
the | 


apathy be ever shaken off, even for an in- | 


| pends 
| That which is truly and indeed character- 


THE NEW 


truths. Many clergymen, because of cer- 
tain temperamental qualities, have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping within the “ safe” eccle- 
siastical palings set up by those who think 


The cisterns of «hose Hebrew brains 
Drew dry the springs of the 
thought. 


all-knower's 


But Ruskin was not of these. His light 
was never busheled. He believed that 
the province of morality and religion, as 
in the material world, there was as wide 
opportunity and need of improvement as 
lay between the pine-knot light and tallow 
candle of other days and the brilliant elec- 
tric illuminations of to-day. His own con- 
tribution to the moral illumination of the 
world was of the electric-light order. He 
exposed and denounced especially 
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in | 


those | 


self-ccmplacent sinners who luxuriate in an 
emotional pseudo Christianity that ignores | 


world, and 


* artistically 


wants and woes of the 
itself in incense and 
modulated Dios.’? To Ruskin all this was 
“dramatic Christianity’ that began and 
ended at the church doors, and against it 
he used all his store of rhetorical artillery. 
dramatic Christians and 
those who do not like to have 
tion called to painful facts, 
in Ruskin’s works. But soothing 
not the only mission which life 
offers. Some people need unsoothing. Jere- 
miah was not precisely soothing, but 
remarks had their own excuse for being. 
But it was not always as a prophet of fire 
and smoke that Ruskin addressed an ignor- 
ant erring world, Listen to him in 
and Lilies,’’ he talks in his 
motherly, almost grand- 


the 
spends 


found little 


people is 


and 
as 


dear, sometimes 


| motherly, way, making out the most exact 


time tables on the pleasant roads to piety. 


Notice, also, how adroitly he follows up 4 | 
apologetic 


+ man 


gift of bitter herbs with a nosegay of pinks 


| and mignonettes. 


The unintentional humor of what hi 
been irreverently called grandmotheriy ad- 
vice to young women is unique and deli- 
For instance, he counsels young wo- 
men ‘‘to make every day some little piece 
of useful clothing sewn with her own fin- 
gers," and accumulate the articles until she 
of some person in need of such 
Wayward fancy can scarcely con- 
tain itself at the thought of the mammoth 
stack of misfits turned out at the 
rate of ‘“‘a garment a day.’ Many of 
kin's admonitions to the young must 
read with indulgent tenderness and adopted 
with latter-day discretions, But when 


cious, 


sweating 
tus- 


be 
he 


women the goal toward which they should 
strive his tones have in them the reverbera- 
tions of Sinai. 
In all modern 
and inspiring 


literature is there 
tribute 


a more 
women 


Lo 


in *“* Sesame and Lilies ’’? And it is a signifi- 
cant fact that this volume of Ruskin’s has 
the widest in America, of 
Probably few clergymen, in 
the course of a long life, have found and 
“ touched to nobler issues "’ larger audiences 
than “Sesame and Lilies” found 
In this book Cla- 


sale at least 


has 
and “ Fors 
stands revealed, 
knew him, pure, 
tender, capable. 


art critic and rhetorician, 
man his friends 
noble, compassionate, 
of the most heroic sacrifice for those whom 
he loved or for the justice of the in 
which he believed; capable also of impulsive 
unkindness, always regretted afterward 
and frankiy acknowledged, 


as 


and 


cause 


These 
“ fem- 
tuskin's critics—a 
point which the present writer waives, leav- 
liberty of to every 
whether impulsiveness 


by masculine 


ing perfect conscience 


reader to decide 


| an exclusively feminine trait. 


One might indefinitely cataloguing 


or 
go on 


| the virtue and foibles of a man like Ruskin 


and still be far from giving anything like 
a portrait of the man himself, for a critical 


| composite of a hundred critics would still 


present but an indistinct and blurred image 
“A man known to his 
dog by the smell, tc his tailor by the coat, 
to his friend by bis smile.” 
knows him, but how little or how much de- 
the dignity ,o9f the ; 


is 


on intelligence” 
istic of the man is known only to God. 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


When™Georgz Eliot Was a Popular 
Theme. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

“ Paradoxical as it may seem," sald Dr. 
Emily Blackwell ir a lecture last week, 
“change is the only fixed fact in life!" 
The truth of this dictum is microscopically 
clear-to the reader of books. Authors come 
and go, novels have their short hours of life 
and die, the idol of yesterday is buried and 
forgotten, This reflection carries me back 


| How 


all | 


their atten- | 
| great 





REVIEW. 


boat, by the way, and thoroughly seawor- 
thy, but hardly large enough. 

The next Summer, while in London with a 
bright little girl of fourteen, we went to the 
grave of George Eliot, Noticing that the 
little girl carried a tall English lily, I said 
“ Patty, what you going to do with 
your lily?” 

“Tam going to put it on George Eliot's 
grave for grandfather,” she said. ‘“ He 
thinks she is next to Shakespeare!” 

Coming down the Rhigi the next after- 
noon, the mountain world all aglow with 
snowlight and sunlight, the same little girl 
filled my lap with Alpine roses. ‘I shall 
press them,” I said, ‘‘I shall write against 
them your name, this date, and the best 
thought I can find in English books.” 

“I bet (1) it'll be from George Eliot,’ she 
said, with an assertive toss of her head. 
well she knew her grandfather and 
her teacher, 

At Christmas of the same 
the travelers received a small 
a card bearing the words, ‘In testimony 
of my admiration of your admiration of 
Eliot.” The writer was a man of 
distinction, and these were the words of a 
In reply to my double thanks 
place the George Eliot books 


are 


year one of 
gift, with 


George 


soul, 


he said: “I 


} next to the Epistles of Paul! ”’ 


his | 


} household 


A traveler, 
years 


few 
un- 

of 
her 


writing 
said 


Texas a 
found the 


from 
that he had 
on a lonely Texan stretch 
land—an old woman doing all 
work and finding recreation, 


ago, 
expected 
prairie 


re- 


is 
freshment, and strength in ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 


| reported 


| brilliant 


| are a sure and steady beacon 


| epoch 


the realm of details and sets before | 
| erary 


is | George 


A friend recently returned from California 
that she met on a ranch far re- 
from tewn settlement the most 

and interesting woman she had 
ever known, “ but,” in half- 
“ she wo- 

She but 


moved or 


she said, a 
is literally the 
reads nothing 


tone. 
one book, 
Eliot!’ 


these 


of 


From 
the 
masterpieces 


observations, [ make 
generalization; These great 
fiction make no appeal to 
are snugly tucked away in a 
cozy, orthodox corner, but to the bewildered 
Seeker after truth or the honest mind 
fogged by the mists of many creeds 
light in 
tepentance "" 


special 
following 
of 
those who 
be- 
they 
the 
an 
Better 
and 


darkness. “* Janet's is 
maker in the life of spirit 
little story for “ 
than all of the 


! It makes you 


that one 
light” 
or 
might 
And 


sweetness 

- or — 
feel the life that 
be pulsing beneath the life that is. 
“Silas Marner” is the perfect lit- 
model, say nothing of the sweet- 


books of 


| est child that ever lived in fiction, child of 


| tist! 


| and 


and | 


is | 


George Eliot's heart and toddling 
bppir 

If you are holding up your hands in pious 
or impious anathema, I do not say under 
the breath, as in the old days, “ 
You ignoramus!"’ I only say 
self, with a little sigh, “He has not the 
temperament! "’ Fer I, too, like the friend 
in the early part of the story, have learned 
the value of silence. Another paradox! 
The truth lies somewhere between this word 
that other, “The way to be tiresome 
is to say everything.” CLARA CONWAY 

New York, Jan. 21, Lio, 


Another Word with Mr. Newberry. 


brain, 


to my- 


York Times Saturday Review: 

In THE Review of Dec, 30 appeared 
Call to Arms " from “ C. H. M.,’’ 
the lonesome anti-Hugoites. With Mr. New- 
berry’s “gem of humor” shining on his 
shirt front, he muirches straight out before 
the vast army of Hugoites and throws down 
his lionskin gauntlet, the while he brands 
the enemy as caitif{ hypocrites, yet kindly 
admitting that there are some “ who genu- 
inely ‘Les Miserables.’ "' But Mr. 
Newberry says there are “ millions” of sin- 
cere admirers of the book. Even the native 
Nyacker to the manner born would admit 
that that is ‘‘ quite some.’’ Lenvy the mind- 
reading powers of "CC. H. M.” that enable 
him to separate the honest sheep from the 


a 


one of 


admire 


; hypocritical goats. 


ler 
| ter 


Each of these | 


| he 


At the next roll call Mr. William H. Kel- 
is the sole recruit, bringing with him a 
protest against the Hugoites for resenting 
Mr. Newberry’s flery onslaught that by im- 
plication rated them blind worshippers 
of an insane literary mountebank. H. 
M.”’ is quite right, with a qualification, when 
“ grown people should receive 


as 


says that 


|} an honest opinion with equanimity,”’ but one 


may be pardoned for squirming a little if an 


| opinion, no matter how honest, is presented 


; of arnica 


| laid up so !ong for repairs. 


to the time whe,» George Eliot's novels were | 


the popular theme. 
every voice raved, for or against. While 
the discussion was ripest I went for a day 
to an Bastera Chautauqua, where in one of 


| the hours a popular minister occupied the 


query chair. According to the general 
vogue, the question soon went up, “ Should 
we read George Eliot?" “ No,”’ thundered 
the ministerial voice, ‘‘ not unless you want 
to be steeped in pessimism!" (Before you 
hasten with your acquiescence, let me tell 
you that the good man has long since re- 
canted. Progress is a law of life!) 

“ What do you think of that?” I said to 
my neighbor. “I think,”- she answered, 
with expressive deliberation, “that the long- 
er I live the more I value silence.” 

At dinner that day we had a George Eliot 
discussion. The young college gir) contrib- 
uted the interesting bit of information that 
she had no respect for people who read 
George Eliot, and was told in reply that 
she was too young for an. opinion on 
weighty subjects: She and the good minis- 
ter were in the same orthodox boat, a good. 

ee ae $5 


* SPE Ne a ; 


Every hand was lifted, | 


% 


through a cerebral surgical operation with 
a jagged-edged meat ven the good 
Quaker whose throat was being cut by a 
robber objected to the unbusiness-like man- 
ner. Friend,” said he, “if thee must cut 
my throat, do so; but thee haggles." 

the Christian 
* thoughts 
is proving so 


uxe, 


1 am pleased to learn that 
treatment by means of 
and court plaster " 
efficacious with Mr. Newberry, after being 
His calling my 
attention to the fact that * The Scarlet Let- 
ter’ has a preface containing humorous 
featyres wWas- well meant, but superfluous. 
Hawthorne's story, per se, is, I still main- 
tain, as free from humor as “ Les Misera- 
bles,” and properly so. I can hardly think, 
however, that what Mr. Newberry would 
seam to imply would be true—that “ 
Miserables,’’ depicting, as it does, 
struggites, the development and final 
umph of a tempest-tossed soul, only needed 
a humorous preface to have made it a mas- 
terpiece equal to Hawthorne's. How strange 
that the earlier “‘ Imitations of Christ " has 
had such a vogue among so many millions 
for more than 400 years—with no humorous 
preface. 

ewes for criticism in general, it is illogical 
and unfair to exhaust the vocabulary of 
vituperation while wholly ignoring the good 
points in book or picture, (new or old;) but 
especially so when the work has stood the 
test of time, and won its way with multi- 
tudes quite able to judge of its merits and 
demerits - We al! have a right to our own 
opinions, but it is the judicious criticism of 
literature and art—in the spirit of fairness— 
that is valualy.. Haggling with a venomed 
pen ts not criticism; 


Science 


Les 


it is mere abuse 
BENJ. 
Jan. 8, I 
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You dogma- | 


heart | 
tri- | 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


season begins, when we issue 

Miss Tarbell’s “Life of Lin- 

coln,” Mr. Frank Norris’s “A Man’s 

| Woman” and Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 
“Shakespeare: The Man.” 


| ae st ot 


i week our spring publishing 


T the opening of a new term of 
activity perhaps the time is op- 

| portune to state again our theory of 
| book publishing: to issue only the 
books which have a real reason for 
existence. There are thousands of 
| books put out each year which mere- 
ly clog the booksellers’ shelves— 
indeed, one publisher, who has re-. 
| cently gone out of business, used to 
announce that he got out “a book a 
day.” Last year we put forth about 
85 volumes: if this year we can re- 

| duce the number to 60 and have the 
average in standing and success twice 
as high, our ambition will be attain- 
ed. Only by being honestly en- 
| thusiastic himself can a publisher 
communicate enthusiasm to book 
buyers; and only with a reasonably 
small list can the personal and in- 
dividual attention which is so essen- 

tial be given to each volume. 
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LAS T week we printed an elabor- 
ate advertisement in The Timzs 

about M. Bloch’s “The Future of 

War,” a splendid, timely, and really 
|necessaty book which doesn’t sell. 
| The lengthy advertisement failed to 
| bring an order—so we try a small 
| item this time. If the reader won’t 
| pay $2.00 for a book as good as this, 
_we hope he will go to the library and 
| get it there. 
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| o 
| 
BY purchase from Way & Will- 
iams we have just secured a 
book which we have long believed 
in and hope to get others to be- 
lieve in. The most delightful way 
|of learning history is through the 
historical novel. The book we speak 
_ of isa novel of the Stone Age by 
Stanley Waterloo, “The Story of 
Ab”—a tale of the time of the 
cave man. It pre-empts a great field 
absolutely. There is not a tree nor 
bush nor bird nor beast nor confor- 
' mation of land nor climatic condition 
mentioned in it which has not 
been proved scientically accurate. 
Unless some telling scientific dis- 
coveries take place, the book will 
need no revision fora quarter of a 
century. It has, even in its brief ex- 
ploitation, proved a successful ro- 
mance as well. We hope that it may 
not make the book seem less attrac- 
tive when we say that it has been 
taken by many high schools as “ re- 
quired reading,” giving as it does the 
| most faithful and interesting picture 
of the cave man. The Chicago 
Board of Education has, among 
others, just “adopted ” it. 


»* 


$1.50; Iflustrated; Sth Printing. 
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FOR January our best selling books 
are: 
| “The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
| by Tarkington; “Bob, Son of Bat- 
tle,” by Ollivant; “The Man with 
the Hoe,’ by Markham; Stalky & 
Co.” and “The Day’s Work,” by 
Kipling; “Blix,” by Norris; “ Dra- 
_cula,” by Bram Stoker ; “ Bandanna 
Ballads,” by Weeden, and “Bird 
| Neighbors,” by Blanchan— but it’s a 
dull month at best. 
a 


eo 


All our publications are sent on approval, to 

| be paid for, tf destred, after examination, (a 

| pos‘al will bring any velume.) We bave at least the 
courage of our own convictions as to our books. 


DOUBL! DAY & McCLURE CO.,, 
34 Un'oa Square East, New York, 
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An Old-Time Bookseller. 


It is possibly not an exaggeration to say 
that the last of what might be called the 
old-time bookselers has just passed away 
in the person of Alexander Williams, who, 
for many years, was ident'fied with the 
famous “ Old Corner Book Store” of Bos- 
ton, where, in 1860, he succeeded E. P, Dut- 
ton & Co., now of this eity. Nowadays the 
head of a large bookselling establishment 
usually sits in his office leaving customers 
to be waited upon by clerks. Mr, Williams 
always stood 6n the floor of his store where 
his broad knowledge of books and his 
taste in selection were at the disposal of the 
customer. The late Bernard Quaritch and 
Daniel Macmillan elso sold books in this 
way. Perhaps it is owing to the very fact 
that the modern bookseller secludes him- 
self in his office tnat certain pieces of mod- 
ern fiction have reached such a high figure. 
The book store clerk of (0-day simply informs 
the customer what books are being sold 
and who buys them. He has a certain 
knowledge of literature, past and current, 
to be sure, but he rarely imparts it to the 
customer unless requested to do so. Partie- 
ularly in the field of fiction, the general 
reader selects the book about which people 
are talking. It is the decreasing demand 
made upon the special knowledge of the 
old-time bookseller that has caused him 
gradually to retire to his sanctum in the 
rear of his store, where, however, the genu- 
ine book collector is still an eager visitor. 

Mr. George P. Brett, President: of the 
Macmillan Company, has many pleasant re- 
collections of Mr. Williams. Their acquaint- 
ance began in the early seventies, when 
Mr. Brett was traveling salesman for the 
Maemillans. ‘* Many times,”’ said Mr. Brett 
to us the other day, “I have seen ‘ old man 
Williams,’ as we younger men by no means 
disrespectfully called him among ourselves, 
standing on the floor of his shop discoursing 
to an eager little group of customers on the 
varied merits of his books—books that’ were 
secon purchased on the strength of his brief 
yet comprehensive criticisms. Owirg to the 
gruff exterior which he turned toward the 
men who wanted him to buy books, we did 
not always appreciate him at his full worth. 
Nevertheless, he had a warm place in his 
heart for young men. He sympathized 
with their ambitions, even though he did 
not always feel justified in ordering as lib- 
erally as they thought he might. Later, 
when I was obliged to go to California for 
my health, I met him again. He visited me 
at my little farm, where, between devour- 
ing insects and a blanket mortgage, 
experiencing the joys and sorrows, 
cially the sorrows, of fruit ratsing. It was 
then that, possibly for the first time, I fully 
began to realize the many amiable qualities 
of the man and the interest that he took 
in the aims and ambitions of a younger 
generation. He very soon showed me that 
I could never make a success as a fruit 
raiser, and that my proper place was among 
books. He placed at my disposal the good 
will of his many friends In the East, and 
advised me to return here at once. Mingled 
with his admenition, he contrived to give 
me the latest gossip of the bookmaking 
world—what publishers were doing and 
what they hoped to do—and soon the en- 
thusiasm for my old calling returned to me, 
and I became eager again for the very 
sight of the crowded shelves and the chat- 
ter of the book shop.” 


1 was 
espe- 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

Robert W. Chambers was recently asked 
by a publisher for some news of a personal 
nature. He wrote: “ There is nothing in 
particular to tell since I last saw you, ex- 
cept that the shooting has been pretty poor 
—or, rather, my shooting has been pretty 
poor--and my small kennel has turned out 
probably the worst dogs west of Constan- 
tinople.’’ It is said that when Mr. Cham- 
bers has nothing more inspiring to do, he 
takes his blue, pencil and hacks away at 
the manuscript that he happens to have in 
hand. In one of these “ editing '’ moods 
he cut out 30,000 words from the manu- 
script of ‘The Cambric Mask,”’ which is 
being published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. When not “ cutting copy,"’ this 
author is supposed to be at work on the 
fourth and last volume of his Franco-Prus- 
sian series of novels, which will round out 
the ideas so ably conceived in “ Ashes of 
Empire,"’ “‘ Lorraine,’’ and “The Red Re- 
public.’’ 






Collectors of the portraits of celebrities 
will be sorry to learn that there is only one 
picture of the late R. D. Blackmore known 
to be in existence. This is a line drawing 
which was reproduced some years ago in 
that London periodical, The Publishers’ 
Weekly. Here we see’the gifted author of 
“Lorna Doone" with clean shaven upper 
lip, with a round, full neck beard, and look- 
ing for all the world like the skipper of a 
Channel trader. It may interest the lovers 
of Mr. Blackmore's novels to know that 
“Lorna Doone "’ was published by Harper 
& Brothers after several eminent critics 
had declared that it was a most unpromis- 
ing novel for American publication. As 
everybody now knows, this turned out not 
to be the case. Mr. Blackmore numbered 
his readers in America by the hundred 
thousands. 


A short time ago we had occasion to com- 
ment on the fact that the London literary 
jeurnals, in speaking of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
volunteering for service in South Africa, 
appeared ignorant of the fact that the cre- 
ator of the famous Sherlock Holmes was 
alse a military strategist and a surgeon of 
recognized standing as wéll; and we added 
that in the last capacity the services of the 
author-scientist would very likely be much 
in demand. It seems that it as a surgeon 


* > 
ist See 





that Dr. Doyle will go to South Africa, 
where he will be attached to the Langman. 
Field Hospital. 


While the readers of “* The Adventures of 
Gavin Hamilton,” the latest book from the 
pen of Molly EMltiot Seawell, which was 
published by Harper & Brothers, go cn mul- 
tiplying, a touch of sadness may mingle 
with their pleasure when they learn that 
the eyesight of this author is rapidly leav- 
ing her. Her afffiction, however, has not so 
far caused her to abandon her Hterary in- 
dustry. She now dictates to her secretary, 
who, in turn, reads aloud what has been 
taken down, that the author may suggest 
changes. 


Unquestionably publishers have the right 
to dedicate certain works of thelr press, 
although it is a right that is not usually 


| availed of. The new edition of Gilbert 
White’s “The Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” which John Lane of the Bodley 


Head has just published, bears this inscrip- 
tion on the title page: “To A. E. L., in 
Commemoration of Aug. 13, 1898, This Edi- 
tion is Dedicated by the Publisher.” No- 
body will question the appropriateness of 


the dedication, however, when it is learned | 


that the initials “A. EB. L.” stand for the 
present Mrs. Lane, who on the date set 
down was married to 


Selborne. 





Arthur Paterson, the author of “ Crom- 
well’s Own,"’ which was published by Nlar- 
per & Brothers last July, is also the writer 
of no less than seven novels af ‘life and 
character as found in the Western States. 
Mr. Paterson will visit this country next sea- 
son for a lecture tour. He is a nephew of the 
Rev. Brooke Herford. A brochure published 
by the City Library Association of Spring- 


field, Mass., devotes cortsiderable space to | 


him and to the significance of his work on 
Cromwell's famous regiment. This brochure 
is illustrated with the reproduction of many 
Cromwellian relics and portraits and also 
contains a carefully compiled Cromwell 
bibliography. It is entitled ‘* The Cromwell 
List: 
Cromwell ard His Times, with Special Ref- 


erence to Arthur Paterson's Novel, ‘ Crom- | 
| well’s Own,’ Together with Various Other | 
Writings Relating to the Life of the Lord | 


Protector.” 


Appreciation differs so much. Mr. H,. Sut- 
cliffe in his “ By Moor and Fell” tells of 
his meeting an old gamekeeper who had 
known the Bronté famiiy. He remembered 
Charlotte distinctly. He seemed to have 
been annoyed because visitors were con- 
stantly asking questions about the 


sisters. He could not understand it. This 
was what he said to an inquirer: 
Can ye tell me what hes brought yond 


so far across the moor? Why, nowt no 
more nor Charlotte Bronté—little Charlotte 


o’ the Parsonage, as weakly. endorses a | 
er | 


piece o’ goods as iver I clapped een on. 
write printed books? I'll niver believe it. 
She got some cleverish sort 0’ chap to 
write ’em for her, an’ then put her name 
to 'em for pride; an’ that’s Gospel truth, 
for I've seen her myseln often, an it war 
plain to ony man ‘at it took a bigger nor 
her to mak a printed book. 


Let the sound of alarm be raised, 
forger is around. There having 
great demand for the early editions of 
Kipling, there are a number of rascals who 
are prepared to manufacture Kiplings. 
There are many book cranks. The forger, 
if he has the chance, will batten on such. 
There is said to exist in India quite a stock 
of early Kiplings, and that the possessors 
of these are keeping them in reserve. Not 
so long ago a copy of Kipling's “ School- 
boy Lyrics’ fetched £135, and quite recent- 
ly another copy only £46. Somebody had 
found out that there were more ‘ School- 
" to be soon put on the market. 


been a 


boy Lyrics 


If there is sluggishness in the English 


| book trade to-day, just as soon as the war 


| 
| 
| 


is over there will be a huge demand for 
publications of a military character. As It 
is. the large libraries in London can hardly 
supply readers, who ask for the histories 
of former English campaigns. There will 
be in the time to come Col. Baden Powell, 


who will tell of his gallant defense of | 
Mafeking. We are sure to have books 
galore, called ** With White,” or “* With 


Methuen,” or ‘“ With Buller,” or ‘ With 
Gatacre.” Will not Kipling write? Poor 
Steevens! How unfortunate was hts death! 
The field of military action has been so 
wide, that the opportunities for description 
will permit of the most varied treatment. 

In Longman’s Mr. Andrew Lang is quite 
put out because he is an object of interest to 
Americans who visit St. Andrews. When 
Mr. Lang appears (so it has been printed) 
the American blurts out “ That's him.” 
Then American journals insist that Mr. 
Lang plays golf, with a white baH in Sum- 
mer and a black one in Winter. Another 
peculiarity, so it is reported of him, is that 
he lunches on scones, which his caddie car- 
ries around, and that he eats these scones 
in the most public manner, Mr. Lang writes: 
“As I have not played golf for years, never 
carry scones, or eat them in public, and, 
of all things, never played with a black 
ball, I conceive that some one has hoaxed 
the inquiring American.” 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


A Popular ‘‘Swinburne” Desired. 

The sentiment voiced by The Academy, 
London must find a response in the hearts 
of the admirers of good poetry in this coun- 
try. They say in London that the poems of 
Mr. Swinburne cost too much. The Acad- 
emy notes that Dodd, Mead & Co. are 
about to bring out a new edition of this au- 
thor’s poems, “ revised and rearranged by 
the author, who may prefix to it a new es- 
say on his work.” It is then inquired 
whether Messrs. Chatto & Windus, who is- 
sue all Mr. Swinburne’s works in England, 


the proprietor of | 
| the Bodley Head in the historic church of 


Being Notes for the Study of Oliver | 


3ronté | 


The | 


cessible to the great public by, a substantial 
lowering of the price. Personally, I should 
like to see a liberal selection from the lyr- 
ics and sonnets issued in the form of half a 
dozen cheap and handy volumes. 
lection would be attdressed to the average 
English reader, and would therefore contain 
none of the semi-political poems. In my 
opinion, Mr. Swinburne’s poetry has yet to 
be popularized.”’ 


An Important Franklin Discovery. 


Dr. Moncure D. Conway, who is in Paris 
looking for material for a forthcoming work 
on demonology, has made an interesting 
discovery concerning the last words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Parton's description of the 
scene In the death chamber has generally 
been accepted as authentic. According to 
Franklin's biographer, when the dying man 
was asked to change his position that he 
might breathe easier, Franklin replied: “ A 

| dying man can do nothing easy.”’ Mr. Par- 
| ton adds: “ These were the last words of 
his that have been recorded.”” Dr, Conway 
finds this statement to be erroneous. He 
| recently wrote to a friend in London that he 
had found in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State in Paris a letter from Louis 
Otto, French 
delphia, 


Chargé d@ Affaires in Phila- 


dated May 10, 1790, 


death occurred April 17, 170),) in which he 


(Franklin's 


répéta encore ces paroles, fondées sur la re- 
ligion qu'il s’etoit fait & lui méme qu’un 
homme n’etoit parfaitement né qu’aprés sa 
mort. 

Dr. Conway edcs: “ Otto, who married in 
America, (Miss Livingston of New York,) 
was well acquainted with the Franklin fam- 
ily, and there is little reason to doubt that 
he hud good authority for the incident re- 
ported to his Government.” 


The Author of Primitive Love. 


Henry T. Finck, whose new book, “ Primi- 
tive Love and Love Stories,’’ was recently 
| published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
is a graduate of Harvard of the Class of 
1876. He was born in Missouri in 1854. 
| When he was a lad his parents moved to 

Oregon, where he passed his youth. After 
| he was graduated he spent several years in 
Germany studying comparative psychology 
and giving much time also to music, a love 
for which he inherited from his father. For 
many years he has been the musical editor 
of a New York paper. It has been Mr. 
Finck’s custom to spend the Summer in 
traveling, and several of his books, ‘“ Lotos 
| Time in Japan,”’ ‘“* Spain and Morocco,” and 
“The PacificeCoast Scenic Tour,” are the 
fruit of these journeys. ‘“ Primitive Love 
and Love Stories’ is the result of thirteen 
| years’ labor—ten years in the collection of 
the material from original sources in 
Europe and America and three years in giv- 
ing this material form. The work is ex- 
pected by those who have read it to create 
a new epoch in the sociology of marriage 
| and love, and to be of great scientific value 
as well as of extraordinary interest to col- 
| lectors It is an entirely different book 
from Mr. Finck’'s ‘‘ Romantic Love and Per- 
sonal Beauty.” 


Lady Randolph Churchill’s Quarterly. 

The third volume of Lady Randolph 
| Churchill's quarterly, The Anglo-Saxon Re- 
view, will be ready at John Lane’s early in 
| February. There are six elaborate por- 
| traits in the number: Paderewski, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Percy B. Shelley, Mary Shel'ey, 
George Canning, and Marie de Gutse-Lor- 
raine, Queen of Seotland. The principal lit- 
erary features will be ‘‘ War Memories,” by 
Stephen Crane; “ Spain: Financial and Po- 
litical,” by Sefior Moret Prendergast; 
“Some Letters of George Channing,” 
(mostly unpublished,) 
Canon Raven; “ Lucretius on Life and 
Death,” by W. H. Mallock; ‘t Talbot of Ur- 
sula,’”’ by Gertrude Atherton; ‘Our Sea 
Fights with the Dutch,” by David Hannay; 
“The Merciful Soul,” by Laurence 
Tadema; “ Notes on the Venezue!an Arbi- 
tration,” by G. R. Askwith; “‘ Paolo and 
Francesea,”’ by Richard Garnett, LL. D.; 
‘Four Poems Written in Norway in 1899,” 
by Edmund “Changes in Parlia- 
mentary Speech,” by the Hon. Alfred Lyt- 
| tleton, M. P.; 
| War,” by 


I 
says: 
Peu de momens avant sa dissolution il 
| 
| 





Gosse; 


Spenser Wilkinson; ‘The Un- 


| flinching Realist,” by H. D. Traill; ‘ Past 
and Future in South Africa,” by Lionel 


Phillips; *‘ Fhe Outcasts,” by H. De Vere 
Stacpoole; ‘Chinese Doeters and Medical 
Treatment,”” by Isabella L. Bishop, and 
| ‘Sikhs and Boers: A Parallel,” by Stephen 
Wheeler. f 


Mr. Howells on Frank R. Stockton. 
The February number of The Book Buyer 
will contain an article, ‘‘ Mr. Stockton and 
All His Work," from the pen of the em- 
inent novelist William D. Howells. This 
is written as an appreciation of the Shen- 
andoah edition of Mr. Stockton’s works, 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons are publish- 
ing. Mr. Stockton's action is “ loved,’ not 
“liked,” says Mr. Howells. People “ like 
| it first, not for the story which nearly al- 
ways amuses, not for the character, which 
under whatever fantastic disguise is com- 
monly native American; not even for the 
humor, which is of as new a kind as any 
I know, but for the delightful personality 
which imbues it all.’’ 
of Mr. Stockton’s tales will find in the above 
words what they have always thought 
yet have never been able to express! Con- 
cerning the fact that the library of the late 
Augustih Daly will be sold at the American 
Art Galleries in March, an article, also in 
the”"February number of The Book Buyer, 
| entitled ** 4. Group of Rare Lambs,” 
| read with much interest by collectors. 
In the same number Archdeacon 
Townsend Brady reviews two recent books 
concerning the American Navy, “ Twenty 
Famous Naval Battles,’ by Prof. E. K. 
Rawson, and “A History .of American Pri- 
vateers,"’ by Edgar Stanton Maclay. 


Dr. Johnson’s Capacity for Tea. 

It will always be turning up. And the 
question is: If tea is to be measured by 
quarts, how many of these did Dr. John- 
son absorb at one sitting? The record is 
that the lexicographer drank during one 
evening from twenty-four to twenty-five 
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pation, and the 
called himself a hardened and shameless 
tea drinker. A collector of the 
of the past, though not disputing the tale 
of the cups, is of the opinion that the cups 
of 150 years ago were very much smaller 
than they are to-day. The question then 
narrows itself down to the gauge of the 
cups of say 1750. Some one in Notes and 
Queries writes that the cup in the Johnson- 
fan pertod held a third of a pint. Then twen- 
ty-four helpings of tea would represent 
four quarts. If only those who brewed 
Bohea for the doctor had told us how 
many teapots had been filled, then some 
positive conclusions might have been ar- 
rived at. Miss Alice Morse Earle, as an 
authority on old china, might settle this 
vexed question. Tending toward the solu- 
tion of the matter the capacity of a teapot 
known to be one hundred and seventy-seven 
years old has been taken. This teapot. holds 
exactly a pint and a gill, United States 
measure. A- party with Gargantuan capa- 
bilities with such a teapot would have 
had a great deal of trouble before thirst 
was appeased. If the Doctor had faced such 
a little teapot he would have shown im- 
patience. Anyhow, the Doctor wrote to Miss 
Reynolds: 

* Thou cans’t not make the tea so fast, 
As I can drink it down.” 

The probability is that the great man 
could take down his four quarts at a single 
sitting. 


Books Mr. Tirebuck Wrote. 

There died last Monday a writer who, if 
he never attained any considerable degree 
of fame, had yet done a great deal to pop- 
ularize art anc was the author of a number 
of novels far above the average of the last 
twenty years. Willlam Edwards Tirebuck 
was a native of Liverpool, and as a boy and 
young man had no opportunities to study 
art other than those afforded by the ugliest 
of English cities Nevertheless he succeed- 
ed in educating himself to an appreciation 
of the beautiful and a remarkably com- 
plete knowledge of the various schools of 
painting, especially those of the Italian pre- 
Raphaelites. He was, as the phrase goes, 
“destined for a eommercial career,"’ but, 
after working for some time as a clerk, 
succeeded in obtaining a position as one of 
the sub-editors of The Liverpool Mail. From 
there he went to The Yorkshire Post, and, 
having written two or three books which 
sold well, decided to devote himself entirely 
to literature. The best known of Mr. Tire- 
buck’s books on art is “ Dante G. Rossetti: 
His Work and Influence." This was pub- 
lished in 1882, and, though it was rather 
severely handled by the critics, attained a 
wide circulation. ‘Great Minds in Art” 
appeared in 1888, and was also successful, 
at any rate from a financial point of view. 
Mr. Tirebuck wrote a large number of nov- 
els, the best known of which are “ Dorrie,” 
“ Sweetheart Gwen,” “* Meg of the Scarlet 
Foot,” and “ The White Woman.” 

Charles A. Kip has opened an office tn 
this city at 156 Fifth Avenue for the ex- 
hibition and sale of the popular Copley 
prints. One of the most charming of the 
newest things is a series of five heads il- 
lustrative of the five senses by J. Wells 
Champney. The soft tone of the Copley 
print brings out in admirable light the 
beauties of famous paintings, among those 
from which copies have been made being 


selections from Corot, Daubigny, Millet, 
Inness, Dupee, Thompson, and John La 
Forge. The Copley prints won their first 


high favor from the reproductions of Sar- 
gent's frescoes in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and to these have since been added 
copies of the rich mural paintings in the 
Library of Congress, and some of William 
M. Hunt's frescoes in the State Capitol at 
Albany. 


It seems that Mr. Hillaire Belloc, 
“Life oft Danton" was published last 
Spring by Charles Scribner's Sons, is a 
humorist as well as a distinguished histo- 
rian of the Freeman school. His book on 
the great Frenchman of the Revolution has 
rightly become an authority on the subject, 
and has taken its place for supplementary 
reading in the historical courses given at 
several American colleges and nniversities, 
Some London reviewers, it appears, have 
believed that the Hillaire Belloc who wrote 
“The Bad Child's Book of Beasts” was 
altogether a different person from the au- 
thor of ‘“ The Life of Danton.” He is one 
and the same person, and now all academic 
England is laughing at Mr. Belloc's recent- 
ly issued skit on Oxford University dons, 
entitled ‘‘ Lambkin's Remains.” 

People interested In old New York will be 
glad to make note of a new book that will 
shortly be published by Francis P. Harper. 
It is a complete ‘ Historical Index to the 
Manuals of the Corperation of the City ef 
New York,” better known as “ Valentine's 
Manuals.” For a number of years the edi- 
tor of the forthcoming volume, whose iden- 
tity is concealed behind the initials * O. H.” 
on the title page, has been a close student 
of the early history of the city, and found 
the ‘“‘Manuals"™ most valuable guides, if 
only one could get at the material distrrb- 
uted, without any idea of system, through- 
out the twenty-eight volumes. He was thus 
induced to undertake the compilation of an 
index. By means of the index articles of the 
highest importance are made readily acces- 
sible to the student of old New York. 


whose 








A new volume of short stories from the 
pen of Owen Wister, entitled “‘ Jimmijohn, 
Boss,” is in preparation at Harper & Broth- 
ere, for publication early in the Spring. 


A translation of Mme. Blanc's latest nov- 
elette, ‘ Malentendus,” will shortly begin 
its course as a serial in The Critic. 





Although the fact, by an inadvertence, 
was not noted on the title page, Mr. Joel 
Jenton’s book * Emerson as a Poet,” issued 
by Mansfield & Wessels, is the second edi- 
tion, much enlarged. The later poems are 
treated in a separate essay, and the bibli- 
ography is extended over several new pages. 
The portrait of Emerson which the book 
contains represents him in middle life, not 
far from his fiftieth year, and is altogether 
the best and most satisfactory one of him 
extant. It was taken subsequent to the 
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OU have missed a treat 

and are not in touch with 
the best fiction of the time if 
you have not read “ The Light 
of Scarthey,” Egerton Cas- 
tle’s new romance (4th edition 
in 6 weeks); “ The Market- 
Place,” Harold Frederic’s last 
and best novel (28th thou- 
sand); and “ Tekla,’’ Robert 
Barr’s greatest romance (35th 
thousand). 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


M. F. WESSELS 


War Maps of the Transvaal. 
invaluable for Following the Progress 
of the War. 

PRINTED IN COLORS ON HEAVY PAPER. 

No. 1—Bird’s-eve view of South Africa, 
showing exact topography, on large scale, 
with inset maps of Natal and Mafeking 
aistricts. 

No. 2—Large print map of Transvaal 
from latest official surveys, large, clear, 
and accurate, with detatl maps of the 
districts. 

Price for 


1135 BROADWAY, 


a 


THE VEST POCKET OMAR. 


fitzGerald’s Translation with Preface and 
Vocabulary, By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


The flost Exquisite Hand-lade Paper 
Edition Ever Issued. 
OVER 13,000 COPIES BOLD TO DATE. 


MANSFIELD & A. 


her, 50 cents, 


NEW YORK 


either num sent postpaid, 


25 net 
40 net 


Blue paper wrapper, postpaid.... 


Limp cloth, postpaid 40 

Fiexilzic leather, gilt top, postp: uid. os 75 net 

Japan Vellum edition, postpaid 1.00 net 
LIST OF BOOKS (64 PAGES) FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOSIAS B. MOSHER, 


XLV St.. PORTLAND, ME. 


John Anderson, Jr., 
AUCTIONEER OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


34 West 30th St., New York. 


Exchange 


Sells at Auction, Tuesday, Feb. 6th, at 
2P. M., Rare and Interesting Books, Auto- 
graphs, Portraits, Playbills, Bookplates, etc. 

Catalogues supplied gratis to Book 
Buyers. Make up consignments for future 
sales, and write at once. Reasonable terms 
and prompt settlements. 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds-of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments; we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted. these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our customers, 
We make a specialty of preparing maps for pros- 
pectus cireulars, folders, books, ete. Estimates 
promptly furnished. RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Sth Ay., New York City. + 


Bases & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


will sell at auction MONDAY, 
four following afternoons, at 3 


BOOKS 


departments 
SCARCE 


January and 


o'clock, 


29th, 


of 
and 


various 
many 


Literature, in- 
DESIRABLE 


in the 
cluding 
WORKS 

Sales of Books every afternoon at 3 o’clock, ex- 
cept Saturdays. 


OFFICE MAPS 


We make a specialty of fitting up offices of 
bankers, brokers, manufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps. We carry a 
large assortment of our own and leading Bu- 
ropean makers in heet form, and have facilities 
for mounting in any form desired, Special cases 
and rollers made to order. Send for catalogue. 
Correspondence solicited. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
142 Wifth Ave., N. Y. 


The First Edition of the 
TALMUD in English. 


Bight volumes of “ Festivals,’’ and one, ‘' Eth- 
ics of Judaism,’’ on sale. ‘ Jurisprudence’’ in 


press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from 
NEW TALMUD PUB. CO., 
1,382 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


When calling 
for M 


Books ie 


at 
Liberal Whenever ua need a book, 
Discounts, address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special siips of 
books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 W. 4248t. + «© «© +» NBW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and recesve a discount.) 


The Beacon JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Biographies, _.. Wale, 


A charming essay on Lowell's life and 
influence.—Denver Republican. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, 
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THE 


Rowse portrait, and it is said that Emerson, 
having committed himself to that, did not, 
from a delicate sense of honor, lend encour- 
agement at that time to the circulation of 
any other. The result has -been that 
Rowse’s picture, which has an unnatural 
twist in the face, and certain others, 
when senility had made its mark, are 
most usually seen by the public. 


thoso 


The new edition of “ Briton and Boer,” 
which will shertly be presented by Harper 
& Brothers, will contain three new articles 
and a number of new illustrations. The ar- 
ticles will be entitled ‘ Sir Redvers Buller,” 
a character sketch by Edmund Gosse; 
“Great Britain on the Warpath,” by Prince 
Olsthomsky, and “‘ England and the Euro- 


“The Nerve of Foley, 
Stories," by F. H Spearman, will be 
lished Feb. 8 by Harper & Brothers. 


pub- 


Norman Hapgood'’s “ Abraham Lincoln” 


| has just passed into its second edition at the 
; Macmillan Company. 


The current number of The International 
Studio contains an article on “The Work 
of Alfred Sisley,” by Burnley Bibb; 
helm Leibl,”” by Georg Gronau, and “ Re- 
ligious Plays in Japan,” by Osman Ed- 
wards. All the articles are elaborately 
illustrated in a way that is usual with The 
International Studio. 

“ Madame 
Josephine tf 


Dreyfus, 
azarus, 


an appreciation, 
It is intended as an intro- 
duction and companion volume to the book 
of “Capt. Dreyfus’s Letters to His Wife,” 
published last Summer by Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

D. Appleton & Co, will publish next week 
“The Gentleman Pensioner,’ by Albert 
Lee, author of “The Key of the 
House"; a revised edition of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s ‘The Principles of Biology,’’ Volume 
II.;) “Stories from the Arabian Nights,” 
by Adam Singleton, and George Eliot's “ Si- 
las Marner,” edited by Richard Jones, 


The contents of The 
ly for February, published by 
lan Company, will be 
a Means of Expression,” by W. J. Stillman, 
London; “ Japan’s Entry into the World's 
Politics,” by Garrett Droppers, University 
of South Dakota; ‘ The Opera in America 
and Europe,” by H. T. Finck, New York; 
“The Future of the Short Story,” by B. 
Chariton Black, Cambridge; ‘‘ Recent Work 
in the Science of Religion,’ by C. H. Toy, 
Harvard University. 


the Macmil- 
as follows: ‘Art as 


Boston Items. 

BOSTON, Jan. 25.—Messrs. Little, 
& Co. find thameslven with a list 
that its division is almost unavoidable, 
accordingly they have prepared a 
logue of Publications in General Literature,” 
arranged alphabetically by authors and tl- 
tles. The recent purchase of the publications 
of Messrs. 
many series and authors to this catalogue, 
and circumstances make certain of them es- 
pecially noteworthy at present. There is no 
better picture of the utter ugliness and 
squalor of Boer farm life than is given in 
“The Story of an African Farm.”’ The de- 
scription of wedding festivities reads like 
one of Mr. Garland’s searching studies of 
disagreeable folk. In its discontented skep- 
ticism, this story and the other books writ- 
ten by its author are among the most con- 
spicuous embodiments of that ‘“ modern” 
spirit which Mr. Clement Scott declares im- 
possible to neglect. The author's other 
books are more visionary, more character- 
istic of her Dutch blood, more suggestive of 
a nature resembling that of the women in 
the novels of Maarten Maartens. 

Three Martineau books are in the cata- 
logue, the two _ series of ‘Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things,’’ by the Rev. 
James Martineau, who died the other day, 
and Mrs. Fenwick Miller’s very curious bi- 
ography of his sister, the cause of lively 
discussion when it appeared sixteen years 
ago. It elicited newspaper letters not only 
from Dr. Martineau himself, but from Har- 
riet Martineau’s friends, and from a flock 
of writers quite ignorant of both brother 
and sister and of the cause of their disa- 
greement, but with endless theories about 
Woman and Emancipation and Thought and 
other things beautified with capitals. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “Stories of the Seen and the 
Unseen,”’ including “ Little Pilgrim” and 
“Old Lady Mary,” almost the only pict- 
ures of a future life quite free from the lu- 
dicrous element; Emily Dickinson's strange 
verses, the ‘Great Speeches"’ of Webster, 
and the complete works of “H. H.,” Miss 
Ingelow, Miss Alcott, and Mrs. Ewing are 
only the beginning. 

The catalogue is indexed by titles and 
illustrated with portraits, many of which 
are of authors whose faces appear for the 
first time in such a setting, among them 
those of Miss Lagerlif and “‘ Sheppard Ste- 
vens"’ and Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin. 

A work of no small importance to teach- 
ers and students of design is published this 
week by Mr. W. B. Clarke under the title, 
“Tilustrations of Balance and Rhythm in 
Design,”” by Mr. Denman W. Ross, Harvard 
lecturer; Mr. Edgar O. Parker, and Mr. 8. 
Clifford Patchett. It is a large portfolio, 
accompanied by a circular which is small 
but quite large enough for those for whom 
the book is prepared. The grouping of the 
elementary forms is very ingenious, and 
the study of the designs ie a real refresh- 
ment in a world which, after enduring the 
distortions of Beardsley, now seems anx- 
ious to seek consolation in the’ Irritating 
symmetries of M. de Monvel. It may be 
that the angels can endure the sight of his 
childish figures, smug, stiff, with pinpoints 
for eyes, combinations of the graces of the 
paper doll and the tailor’s model; but re- 
garding them long, the mere mortal becomes 
ready to canonize King Herod. Luckily, no 
real child can be coaxed to stand like those 
which he draws, much less to sit on a piano 
stool with his feet hanging on each side at 
precisely the same angle, and his hair ar- 
ranged so as to look exactly like those table 
mats which country housewives slip under 
dishes of hot vegetables. 
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in truth, they bought quite as many as their 
descendants. In 1840 Boston was a very 
small place, but when Mr. James Brown 
of the present house of Little, Brown & 
Co. published the “‘ Letters’ of Mrs. John 
Adams, the first edition disappeared almost 
immediately, and of the second edition of 
1,500, 200 were sold the first day. Nobody 
waited “to get it from the public library,” 
or to “take it in turn at the book club’”’; 
it was bought. 


A Cunsie by ae Ber gerac.* 


The publication 


accessible form of 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s ‘‘ Le Pédant Joué,” as 
it was recently produced on the amateur 
stage by the members of the Cercle Fran- 
Harvard University, is not only a 

addition to the reprints of the 
but it is a notable contribution to 
of that man whose strangely 
personality inspired M. Ros- 
tand to write*one of the most notable 
plays of the century. As an introduction to 
“Le Pédant Joué”’ we have a brief, compre- 
hensive preface by Prof. Boécher, head of 
the French department at Harvard, and a 
biographical sketch of Cyrano by Mr. H. B 
Stanton, (Harvard, 
doubt the most complete 
that has ever 
in France. 

In order to make “ Le Pédant 
ligible, if not amusing, to a modern 
M. Charles N. L. N. Bernard was obliged to 
apply the pruning knife rather freely. He 
has performed his task in a judicious 
artistic manner. He has perceptibly gug- 
mented the histrionic qualities of the orig- 
inal; he has emphasized its literary merits; 
but he has in no way dwarfed or rendered 
insignificant the peculiar charm of the 
edy as it came from Cyrano’s pen. 

Mr. Stanton, after the most careful re- 
search in Paris, has failed to find contirma- 
tion of the story that the play was first 
produced in 1645. It is doubtful, he says, 
whether the play was ever 
Still, he does not insist on this point, 
may be argued that, if ‘‘ Le Pédant 
were not produced, how could its two feat- 
ures which mark it an 
have 
long line of French dramatic 
with the invariable 
die qui eut grand 
Rostand'’s “ Cyrano 
Paris by storm, 
cerning the 


in 


valuable 
Cercle, 
the literature 


authoritative 
subject, even 


ind 
appeared on the 


Joué " intel- 
audience 


produced 


as 
comedy 
observation, ‘ 
'? Until 
Bergerac” 


M. 


succés ' 


de 


un 


causing 
model to be placed under partic- 
ular examination, “ Le Pédant Joué" had 
a mere title with a tag attached, Few 
students of literature had cared to take the 
The tag was sufficient, 
read, ‘C'est la premiére comédie en 
et ou un paysan parle jargon.” 
attributes have been handed down by 
historians without question. They 
Mr.:Stanton gives proper 
second when he 


been 


to examine it. 
for it 
prose 
These 
literary 
are probably just. 
emphasis to the 


son 


Says: * 


his time 
his class 
cestor of 
French stage.” 
As has already 
life of Cyrano is most noteworthy. 
he collected most of the material 
Prof, Bocher tells us in the preface: 


the first true repre 
French comedy, and 
every peasant 


as 
in 
almost 


the 
on 


ave 


Stanton’s 
How 


been said, Mr. 


ran over the whole dos- 
sier of the Cyrano family, now deposited in 
the National Library in Paris; sixty-one 
pieces, in writing of the sixteenth 
enteenth centuries—often difficult to 
cipher. He went to Chevreuse, near 
sailles, and took a personal view of 
estates from which Cyrano drew his name, 
Bergerac, near Dampierre. ; he has 
been able to state correctly no's an- 
cestry, and to pruve the fact that he was 
not of noble family, and also that he had 
never been at the College of Beauvais. I 
think he has at last successfully made clear 
that there was no schoolboy collaboration 
between Moliére and Cyrano. 

Mr. Stanton's discoveries indicated by 
Prof. Bécher are particularly important, as 
they upset the theories of the French com- 
mentators who have recently been writing 
on the subject, and whose essays in trans- 
lation or adaptation have been widely cir- 
culated in this country. Of course M. Ros- 
tand was at liberty to treat his hero as the 
exigencies of his art required. The wonder 
is that he has been able to introduce so 
much actual data into ‘‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.”’ Still, Mr. Stanton'’s research has 
brought forth quite a different person from 
the poet's creation, And the real Cyrano 
is quite as interesting, if less romantic and 
fateful. 


Last Summer he 


de- 


Ver- 


TO KIPLING: ENGLAND’S UNOFFI- 
CIAL LAUREATE. 


Suggested by the Puitorial Article, ‘* Kipling and 
an Old Assistant,” in THE TIMES SaTurR- 
DAY REVIEW of Jan, 2. 

There's meaning in his method 

And musie in his mirth; 
A purpose in his poems, 
With promise in their birth 
There’s magic in his singing, 
A daintiness of choice, 
With grace-notes in the setting 
That warble in his voice. 


Free as the wind—there cometh 
His message ‘cross the sea; 

With pathos and with passion 
He strikes a minor key. 

As tender oft as brilliant, 
As quietsome as strong, 

This song bird of young Hngland 
In virile sea-set song. 


Life moves in all its phases, 
With thought in every theme; 
Swift to its mark it flieth, 
Without a halt between. 
He sways us to his singing 
By the genius in his soul. 
He lifts us in his soaring 
TU we reach the’ poet's goal. 
BLANCHE WOODYEAR. 
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Putnam’s New Books 


North American Forests 
and Forestry 


Their Relations to the National Life 
of the American People. By Er- 
NEST BRUNCKEN, Secretary of the 
late Forestry Commission of Wis- 
consin. 8°, $2.00. 

Those readers who are interested in the 
vigorous young science of American fores- 
try will find in this book a philosophical 
and the subject, pre- 
manner. 


The Tears of the Heliades 


or, Amber as a Gem. By W. 
ARNOLD BUFFUM. First American, 
reprinted from the third English, 
edition. Revised by the author. 
Illustrated, 12”, $1.50. 

This graphie description, setting 
the beauty of the many colored 
and of the brilliant hued objects 
from these “ tears Heliades,’’ which 
are commonly to be ‘ amber- 
colored "’ widely read in 
England is the first Amer- 


historical 
sented in 


view of 


an attractive 


forth 
ambers 
made 
of 
supposed 
has 
however, 


only, 
Vhis, 
ican edition 


A Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage 


By Sir BERNARD BURKE. 62d edi- 
tion. Revised and brought up to 
date. Large 8°, net, $12.00 
indispensable work to all those de- 
full infe respecting the 
Families of Aristocracy of 
Great Britain The edition for 
1900 has been enlarged and re 
will be the finest and most « 
on the subject 


been 


An 
Siring wmation 
the Titled 
ind Ireland. 
and 


work 


ast, 
oinplete 
issued. 


A History of the 
English Poor Law 


Being a Supple ementary~volume to 
“A History of the English Poor 
Law,” by Sir George Nicholls, K. C. 
B. By THOMAS MACKAY, author of 
“The English Poor.’’ 
Vol. I. from 924 to 1714, net $5.00. 
Vol. II. from 1714 to 1853, net $5.00. 
Vol. II]. from 1853 to the Present 
Time, net $6.50. 


The 3 vols. as a set, net $16.00. 

Mr. Mackay has brought up to the pres- 
ent time the History of the Poor Law left 
unfinished by the author of the two earlier 
volumes Hi with this difficult 
task is thu by the London 
Speaker: I ader who has tramped 
with Nicholls along the highways and by- 
ways of Poor Law history, * * © will be 
«rateful for the easier and more attractive 
oute provided in philosophic treatise 
of Mr. Mackay 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 2st St., N. Y. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 
New Books of the Day, 
Books in Fine Bindings, 
Rare Books, 
Autograph Letters 
Manuscripts, 


and 


previous to removal on February Ist. 
Clearance catalogue mailed on request. 


Stationery at reduced prices. 


BRENTANO’S 


CREAT JANUARY 


BOOK 
CLEARANCE 


SALE 


AT PRACTICALLY WHOLESALE 
PRICES STILL CONTINUES 


31 Union Square 


CAROLINE H. DALL’S BOOKS. 


WHAT WE REALLY KNOW ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE, 24 edition. 1i6mo, $1.25. 
BARBARA FRITCHIE: A Study. Mius- 
trated. l2mo $1.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
of famous 


persons BOUGHT AND SOLD 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


UTOGRAP 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


LETTERS | SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


‘SIR SUPERIOR. 


BY BETTINE’K. PHILLIPS, 
J. Av Kavanaugh, Publisher, - 25 E. 


Ith St. 


120 te tne Ob 
els, ‘ 
roadway. “bove 47th St. s 





, 


continue there until Feb. 5. Mr, Hutchens, 
who was formerly a student of the league, 


has for several years been painting in Paris, 


‘The week has been a busy one In the New | Florence, and Holland. The present display 


York art world. In addition to the continu- 
ing exhibitions of the National Academy of Holland, and which show the influence of 
Design, (which closes to-night), of the Char- the Dutch masters. 

tran portraits at Knoedler’s, the Childe *,* 

Hassam drawings and sketches at Mac- Thomas Shields Clarke, the sculptor, gave 
beth’s, the Hamilton pictures at Clausen's, | a press ana private view on Thursday at | 
and numerous other little displays, there | his studio, 348 West Seventy-seventh Street, 
have been exhibitions of two good coilec- | of his recently completed model for a monu- 
tions, the Reimann and Isaac Walker at | ment entitied “Vo Alma Mater,” which it 
the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms and Art | is pronosed to erect on the campus at 
Galleries respectively, and the sale_of the | princeton University. Mr. Clarke is a grad- 
same at the same places, while as a climax | yate of Princeton, and has resided there 
Wednesday brought the press and private | much of the time during the last few years. 
view of Mr. W. T. Evans's notable collec- | Further notice of the work will be made 
tion of American pictures at the American | jater on, 

Art Galleries, and which is to be sold at 
auction at Chie.ering Hall on Wednesday, 
Thureday, and Friday evenings next. The 
week brought also a sensation in art circles, 
namely, the arrest on a charge of criminal 
libel of Mr. Davia C. Preyer, editor and 
publisher of The Art Collector and Critic, 7" . , 
preferred by Henry Ranger, the well-known | The March and April numbers of The 
American landscape painter, and which as | International Studio will contain articles | 
it bids fair to open up the old and stiil dis- | written witn the sanction and approval of | 
puted question of the relations of painter | the artist by A. L. Baldry, and which will 


and art critic, has deep significance. be copiously illustrated. Biographies of 
*,* other American artists will follow during 


is mostly composed of pictures painted in 


*,* 

The Salmagundi Club gave an exhibition 
of wotks in black and white by its mem- 
bers at the clubhouse in West Twelfth | 
Street last night. The mepthly dinner will 
| be heid to-night at the clubhouse. 


The exhibition of a humber of pictures by | Me year. o° 


E. 8. Hamilton at the Clausen galleries is x 
the first of a series of similar exhibitions by 

‘A260 +f > -day >» Oe y 
American artists which are to be held there. | manrene = hat Mew day a cee 
Edgar 8. Hamilton is a painter compara- | Salleries, 384 Fifth Avenue. I. de Ms ne 
tively new to the New York art public. He | 20'S portraits to be shown include those 0 
was born in San Antonio, Texas, in 1869, is | Mrs. F. B. Jennings, Mrs. ee aoe 
the son of a clergyman in Trenton, N. J., | UP, Miss Lamont, Mrs. F. 5. Smit ere, Mies. 
and studied at the Art Students’ League, | E- Lyman Short, Miss Rice, Mrs. Cornelius 
and under George de Forest Brush in New | Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Berry Wail, ram G. 
ee eter > jer Laurens, | Le Winthrop, Mrs. Isidor Wormser, Jr., Mr. 
York, and later in Paris under Li | “hthol Mr. H, M, Flagler, ana Mr 
Benjamin Constant, and Gérome. He re- | H. J. Chisholm, Mr, H. M. Flagler, ¢ =, 


turned to New York in 1894, and his work | i, 8, Smithers, ci 
has been seen at the local exhibitions. Mr. * 
Hamilton is essentially a colorist. The ex- | 
amples of his work shown at the Clausen 
gallery are decorative, soft, and pleasing in 
color. They are figure works, and strange 
to say, with all his instruction under such 





has just closed at the Durand-Ruel 
| galleries in that city. Comparatively few of 
| the represented are known here, 
good draughtsmen, the, artist has not | with of H. O. Tanner and 
learned to draw the figure. One can for- | V. D. Brenner, who showed a bas 
give, in many instances, defects in drawing of Mr. G. A. Lucas, well known in New 
and foreshortening when one looks at Mr. | York. Mr. Brenner is a medallist, and went 
Hamilton’s work simply as that of a decor- | from this city to pursue his sculpture stud- 
ative colorist, but some of his drawing is so | ies in Paris. The first prize in the sculp- 
faulty as to be insistent and to spoil the ef- | ture department, of 600 francs, was won by 
fect ‘of individual examples. It is only | H. A, MeNeil, the second, of 400 francs, by 
kindness to recommend to Mr. Hamilton a S. H. Borglum, a Scandinavian painter and 
further and diligent course of study in the | sculptor now working in London, but 
life clas He is represented in the Evans | lived and worked for some years in Cali- 
collection by an ‘ Slumber,” | fornia, and the third, of 200 francs, by V. D. 
which is subdued and forceful in color, and bas relief of Mr. 
which has two figures of young girls grace- 
fully posed and not badly drawn. This pic- | 
better than anything he | 
gallery in draughts- | ley, 
that more and | additions 
the | gett, the 


| Paris 


artists 
the exception 


| 
} 


example 
Brenner, for his 
above mentioned 
i *,* 

A collection of drawings by F. O, C, Dar- 
loaned by Mrs. F. O, C. Darley, with 
loaned by Mrs. William T. Blod- 
American Bank Note Company, 
in that and Mr. Alfred Jones, is now on exhibition 
*,° at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Dar- 
in Philadelphia, of English 
parentage, on June 
Tremont, 
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Del., 1888, 


eighteen he 


| residence in 
From the age of 
fessional artist, chiefly self-taught. 
fined almost entirely to 
drawing and black and white, and m iinly “to 
illustrati As is well remembered, he il- 
luetrated the works of Cooper, Irving, Judd, 
Simms, and 


is to open 
Gallertes himself 
306 fifty-sevel 
forty ns. 
Bar- 
with | Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
American authors, and 
number of large drawings the 
history of the Revolution and to the civil 
Evans collec f his best work was done for 
added | the American Bank Note Company, mainly 
the in vignette form, which comprised’ commer- 
Evans incidents. Many 
the drawn 


America 
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of his happiest 
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the 
| able 
hibition includes 
illustrating Shakespeare's 
ink drawings, very 

in finish, illustrating Longfellow's 
geline,’’ never published and never 
exhibited, scone landscape studies in pencil, | 
made at Mount Desert, 
&c., in 187), and other illustrations of 
Dickens’s and Cooper’s works. This exhi- 
bition should be particularly interesting to 
art connoisseurs of an older generation, for 
it will recall many memories of their youth, 
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Among the pieces in the 
two of the 
the Madison Square 
Diana, a model of 
the Puritan in Springfield, 
of ‘The Angel with 
the portrait bas relief 
Stevenson, the 
pur- 
The 
of 
not 


precent original ex- 


eis for 
of art interest for the next few 
ys lies in and sale of Mr. 
W. T. Evans's collection of American pic- 
tures, This was reviewed in general in THE 
NEw York Times of Thursday morning, | 
| Jan. 25. No review, however, give to | 
| the art etudent and lover an adequate idea 
of the richness of the collection and its 
splendid exemplification of the progress and 
present standing and promise of American 
art. There are a few figure 
works, notably a large assortment of the 
| decorative figure piecesiof F. S, Church, | 
the Mowbray, and exam- 
such figure painters as Broughton, 
Brooks, J. G. Brown, C,. C. Curran, 
Cox, T. W. Dening, F. Dielman, 
Eaton, Gilbert Gaul, S. J. Guy, W. 
Harper, Thomas Hovendon, F. C. 
W. H. Low, F. D. Millet, Louis Moel- 
ler, R. L. Newman, P. P. Ryder, Walter 
*,* Shirlaw, E. C. Tarbell, A. H. Thayer, C. Y. 
The Black and White Club will hold its | Turner, C. F. Ulrich, H. O. Walker, and I. 
second annual exhibition in the rooms of | &- Wiles. While these painters are all well 
the Natior the | represented, the work of the landscapists | 
Ameyican Fine so predominates that it gives the chief | 
Feb. character to the display. The landscape 
elusive. showing is a dignified and noble one, and | 
hibit, original works in any the of Innesses, Wyants, Hemer | 
never befor¢ Martins, Murphys would alone make | 
the the collection a remarkable one. When all 
this, however, is said, it is evident that the | 
collection as a whole is not as broadly and 
| thoroughly representative of American art 
| as that of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke sold last 
Winter. This is not to be wondered at, for 


> tre 
reduced centr 


the exhibition 


Mass., reproduction 


the Tabiet,” and of 


of the late Louis 


Robert 


the pieces ean 


originals of which last were 
the Luxembourg 
Mr. St. 
sculpture in general should 
display, which is filled 
that Mr. St 


its cunning, 


galleries. 


chased by 


friends of Gaudens lovers 
the art of 
fail to visit 


with convin 


this iittle 
te Mera 
ing evidence Gau- | landscape 


has lost 
natural 


dens'’s hand not and 
that hi 


not 


artistic foree and skill have 


some of colorist 


*,° pl 


abated. 


Lotoe Club of Maria 
pictures painted by members of the 
now being arranged by Mr. W. A. 
the Art Committee, will 
club with a privat 


Feb, 22. 


T} annual display at the 
Kenyon 
Wyatt 


| St. John 


club is 
Fraser of 
open at the 
on Thursday, 


and 


view | Jones, 


al Sculpture 
Art Building 
10, to Saturday, 


Only 


Society in 
from Satur- 
el 24, in- 
club can ex- | 
monotint 


d on Feb. 





memb 
and groups 
shown will be receive and 


building 


5 at 
s, 

An exhibition of thirty-five paintings by | 
Frank T. Hutchens opened on Monday in 
the members’ room the Art Students’ 


League in the Fine Arts Gallery, and will 


of 


The annual display of portraits by M. de | 


' 
| American 


The annual exhibition of the work of the | 


| students of the American Art Association of | 
this 


|} ness. 


relief | 


| world of New 
| ally 
who | 


Lucas, | 
| closed, 
an artist offended by a critic's publicly 

If this principle is allowed | 

| there will probably be frequent arrests for 


22, 1821, and died at his | 
| or fear of the stigma of an arrest. 


other } 
executed a | 


| afternoon 
| Leonard, 28 East Twenty-third Street. Mrs. 
| Wagner sails on Saturday next for Europe. 


Mr. Evans as a collector of American paint- 
ings has followed along in the footsteps of 
Mr. Clarke, and it is not his faut if he has 
perforce been obliged to be content now and 
then with secondary work in certain fields 
through which Mr. Clarke had previously 
passed and thoroughly gleaned. 
*,* 

Some criticism hag been expressed of the 
laudation of Mr, Evans in the introduction 
to his catalogue, as a patron of American 
artists, and the amnphasizing of ‘‘ the as- 
sistance he has given to the artists of the 
city and country by the mere fact of seek- 
ing out those workers whom he considered 
most promising.”” It is said that he has 
“paid for his pictures always a fair 
and reasonable price; that he has 
been acting the part of a_ patriot,” 
and that “his exclusive passion for 
the work of American artists has ma- 
terially aided in giving the latter heart 
and in stirring hope among our painters 
generally.” The same criticism that les 
against this laudation of a picture buyer 
who it is also satd “is a shrewd ‘business 
man” was leveled last year against 4 
somewhat milder Iaudation of Mr. Clarke, 


| also voiced, if memory serves aright, in the 


introduction to the catalogue of his pictures. 
While it fs undoubtedly true that both Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Evans have aided the cause 


| of American art by buying American pic- 


tures, it is is in 


good taste 


questionable whether it 
for a collector’s catalogue 


There would seem to be a good deal 
Mr. Evans, like other 
times driven 
legiti- 


of “fudge” in this. 
collectors, has probably at 
sharp bargains, and has, perfectly 


| mately, bought American pictures not omy 


for his pleasure and possibly to encourage 
art, but also to realize a good 
profit from them at a fitting period. The 
sale of the collection is more a matter of 
business than of American art encourage- 
ment, and catalogue makers should bear 
in mind. There is a proper time for 
sentiment, and also a proper time for busi- 
This would appear to be the time for 
business. 


*,* 


The arrest of Mr. David C. Preyer, pub- 
lisher of an art journal, and also an art 
writer and critic, on the charge of criminal 
libel preferred by Henry W. Ranger, the 
landscape painter, has astonished the art 
York. 
expressed that Mr. Ranger could 
hardly have proceeded to such extreme 
measures simply because Mr. Preyer spoke 
disparagingly of his work, 
must have been some motive 
other than the me 


and 
not yet dis- 
ex- 
pressed opinion. 

libel of writers and critics 
musical and dra- 
haled into court by 
This arrest 


criminal 
everywhere, while 
matic eritics might be 
aggrieved musicians and actors. 


art 
even 


| raises the question of what is the value of | 


if itsis to be muzzled by threat 


The case 


criticism, 


its outcome 
interest, 


and 
greatest 


comes up to-day in court, 
will be watched with the 
for it involves a broad and 
queetion. 
*,* 

Central 
He 
home 
Amer- 
never 


Henry W. born in 


New York in 


Ranger was 

1858 and is self-taught. 
belons to art societies, either at 
or abroad, with the exception of the 
ican Water Society. He has 
been a for official 
medals man of aggressive, 


Color 
competitor honors or 
He is a 
ful personality, which is shown tin his can- 
vases, whose are depth 
and richness of tone, synthetic method and 
fullness and strength of color, He isin close 
Sympathy with the masters of the Barbizon 
school, and hisywork of recent years, while 
virile and attractive, has been freely criti- 
influenced by the 
especially Dupré, 
he greatly ad- 


force- 


chief characteristics 


cised as too directly 
French 


Rou 


painters, and 
ind Diaz, whom 
mires. It has been said of Thomas Moran 
that ‘‘he would have been a great master 
had he not studied Turner too closely.”’ It 
might also be said of Ranger that he may 
become a great artist if he will try to paint 


au, 


| other than under the influence of the mas- | 


3arbizon school. 
*,° 
Commissioner Peck has appointed Mr. 
Charles Volkmar, Mr. Marshall Fry, Jr., 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, and Mme. Le Prince 
to act as judges for the ceramic exhibition, 
of the National League of Mineral Painters 


to be sent to Paris on Feb, 1. 
*.* 


ters of the 


The members of the National League of 
Mineral Painters will give a reception to 
Mrs. Mary L. Wagner of Detroit Thursday 
at the studio of Mrs. Anna B. 


An Alpine Rose. 
that blooms in higher air, 
On Alpine cliffs, by flelds of snow, 


Sweet rose 
Go thou to her I love, and bear 
A breath from lands where roges blow, 
Tell her 
To hei 
To cl 


One 


feet have climbed 
ghts where only eagles were, 
and rocks, that I might find 
little flower most worthy her. 


my joyous 


Tell her, that by a little brook 
I found thee growing one sweet 
And when I, sto ng, rose 
Thee fr m thou heardst me say: 


day, 
and took 


m the 


Sweet rcse, dear 
She'll press thee on her snowy breast, 
And thou wilt feel her warm heart stir— 
Oh, happy rese to be so blest! "’ 


rose, come go to her— 


‘And, if she give a kiss to thee, 
And tion with her eyes of blue, 
Say yes, dear rose, say yes, for me, 
He kissed me when he found me, too.’’ 
—S. H. M. BYERS, 


que 


to | 
| sound his own praises as an altruistic col- 
| lector. 


The opinion is gener- | 


re resentment of | 


wide-reaching 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Woman’s Part in a 


Revolution 


By Mr. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
I2mo, $1.00, 


“It will be recalled that in troubles at 
Johannesburg (Dec., 1896) an Ameriean citizen 
Prominent at home and abroad, John Hays Ham- 
mond, was implicated and imprisoned. His wife 
proved a faithful friend and stood by him through 
it, and now gives her experience. It is a concise, 
clear review of the situation, sharp and pointed 
in its criticlem, and withal lenient and lacking in 
the bitterness that would be expected. It is an 
interesting story, vold with great vivacity and 
directness,’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


SWALLOW 


A Tale of the Great Trek. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 full- 
page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This is a story of life in 
period being that of the great 
tion of the Boers from British territory into a 
vast unknown land peopled by savages and 
Swarming with wild beasts. 

“A veritable work of art. The story itself is 

full of incid:nt, yet without a single forced 
situation; finally it gives us a most valuable In- 
sight into the character of the Boer, the history 
of the Transvaal, and the causes of Boer hatred 
and distrust of the Uitlander.’’—The Bookman, 


New York, ae 
JESS 


A Novel. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
52mo, 75 cents. 


the 


South Africa, the 
“Trek,” or migra- 


** Jess "’ gives in the 
picture of 


Boer war of the 


form of a romance a char- 
the events of the English- 
Winter of 1881. The 
author is naturally partisan, and the position and 
sentiments of the English colonists or ‘* Uitland- 
ers ''’ are strongly portrayed, 


| acteristic 


1880 and 





'LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


that there | 


THE 


BARRIE BALZAC 
‘is the EDITION 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


Stoddard. 


ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TRANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD. 


_ “Admirably printed and illustrated, Barrie 
& Son’s edition is neither abridged nor expur- 
gated. It is the only English version which 
contains all that is in the original.’—M. W 
Hazeltine, in the New York Sun, 
“ At the last, his (BALZAC’S) name will be 
placed higher still than Shakes; 
| Peck, of Columbia Univer 
“There is only one English translation of 
BALZAC that is compl ‘te and unexpurgated, 
and that is published by George Barrie & Son.” 
The Bookman. 
| “The most powerful of any novelist that 
ever lived, and his understanding of human na- 
| ture equals Shakespeare’s.”—New York Times. 


contemporaries,” 


ichard Henry 


are’s.”’ 


Prof. 


Stands alone among his 
| —New York Tribune. 


“It is difficult to speak in terms of too high 
| praise of the beautiful etchings, which really 
| illustrate the text, the splendid paper, print 

and binding, which in simple elegance and 
| good taste meet the demands of the most exact- 
| ing book-lover.”’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Full information, specimen pages, etchings 
prices, etc., will be promptly furnished on re- 
| quest. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ES 


GHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


An Exposition of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Wonderful Discovery. 


A Plea for Children and Other Helpless 
BY W. A. PURRINGTON 
York Bar, Lecturer in the Ur 
and Bellevue Hospital. 
WITH AN OBJECT LESSON; PHOTOGRAPH 
OF A GANGRENED FOOT OF CHILD, TREAT- 
ED BY ** A HEALER.” 
seem humillating to 
and marshal 


Sick. 


of the New liversity 


be obliged to con- 
suments against 
serous nonsense as this cunning sys- 

whic by its careful profanation of both 
Christianity and science, has been sacrilegiously 
dubbed with the alluring title of CHRISTIAN 
| SCIENCE, and is masquerad 1 the sacred 
{garb of religion.'’—The Inter Medical Maga- 
zine, Philadelphia, 
“if itis s face it seems. 
ill the ore 

& multitude 

It will have 
CHRISTIAN 

ves fair and candid 


ead with all wl eek 
The Chicago Inter Ocean, 


104 pages. Svo. $1.00. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., 


241-243 West 23d St., New York, 


the 


Now ready. 
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“LIFE AT SEA. 


Mr. EBullen’s Autobiographical Vol- 
me “The Log of a Sza Waif.”* 


Mr. Frank Bullen, the author of these 
reminis< is too well known a writer 
of delightful sea stories to need any intro- 





as 


‘enes, 


duction. His present book is autobiograph- 
ical, and covers the first four years of his 
sea life, Which began when he was only a 
lad of twelve. The story of his life is writ- 
ten in such a strong, truthful, and convinc- 
ing manner that it is more than probable 


his readers would have discovered for them- 


selves that the book had a solid foundation 
in fact had its author not assured us that 
he had written— 

Nothing but the truth, and, in most cases, 
gives the real names of ships and individ- 
uals. If the book, then, does not please it 
will be owing to my lack of discrimination 





between interesting and commonplace de- 
tails, and not because the pictures given of 
life at sea in the forecastle are not faithful. 

Mr, dulien’s preface shows most con- 
clusively the too modest estimate he puts 
upon his literary ability, which is in reality 
very remarkable—agking himself in refer- 
ence to writers of other sea stories, ** Who, 
then, are you, that presumes to compete 
with these master magicians? " le thinks 


that our own period has been unusually full 
of beoks filled with the most charming 
pictures: 


Writers like 


Ben 


Hyne, 
each in 


Kipling, Cutlyffe 
Joseph Conrad, and Clark Russell, 
his own yle, has presented us with a 
series of sea pictures that need not fear 
comparison with any nautical writer’s work 


of any day, although they deaj almost ex- 
clusively with the generally considered un- 
romantic merchant service. * * ® Hav- 


ing been for fifteen years a seafarer in al- 


most every capacity except that of a mé 
* > * 


1S- 





ter, it has often occurred to me 
how little landsmen really know of the sea- 
man’s actual life. ‘Two Years Before the 
Mast,"’ although written by an American, 
and of life on board an American merchant- 
man, has long held undisputed sway as a 
classic upon the subject. And for the only 
reason, as it seems, that no serious attempt 
has been made »y a Britisher to do the 
Same thing for life in British ships. 

Mr. Bullen closes his preface by ‘“ com- 


mending this ‘ Autobiography of a Nobody’ 


to that tremendous tribunal, with whom 
lies the verdict of success or failure, and 
from whose fiat there is no appeal—to the 


public.” 

The opening chapter, ‘‘ My 
gives an extremely fascinating picture 
boy who did not choose the sea beca 
of going to 
through a commu- 
is so hard upon those parents who 
have other plans for their children. 
Mr. indeed, ‘“ belonged to the ig- 
noble company cf the unwanted. In spit 
of hard usage, scanty food, and overwork, 
I ridiculously persisted in living, until at the 
approach my twelfth year 
opening presented itself for me 


First 


Ship,” 
ofa 
of 


sea,” 


use 


epidemic 
runs 


a prevailing 
which 
nity and 


sometimes 


mad 
Bullen, 


of an eligible 


to go to sea. 


Being under no delusion whatever as to the 
prospect that awaited me, since I had 
known intimately those who had experi- 
enced all the vicissitudes of a sailor's life, I 


Was not unduly elated at the idea.” 


The boy knew he would be of shelter 


even though not of the 
he shipped, not unwillingly, on a 
worn-out a survival of an 
age, commanded by his uncle, who 
was willing to take young Bullen 
cabin boy. The former was a thoroughly 
capable and perfectly honest old seaman, 
but stubborn and surly—soured by misfort- 


sure 
and enough to eat, 
best, 
clumsy, 
earlier 


so 


vessel, 


as a 


une and cross-grained by nature, his hon- 
esty and good seamanship could not coun- 


terbalance his atrocious temper. 

The whole chapter is unusually interest- 
ing, being full of details of the boy's first 
impression of the ship—his first ship. “ Her 


cutwater was sunken between two swell- 
ing bows, like the cheeks vt a conventional 
cherub. * * * Her bowsprit and jibboom 


soared into the air exactly lice those of the 


galleons of old, and her three skimpy 
masts stood like broomsticks at different 
angles—the foremast especially, which 


looked over the bows.” 

There was so much dirt and confusion on 
deck—which had not been swept for a 
month—that the boy would have retreated 
had it been possible. Below, it was even 
worse, dark and dirty, the air so bad—a 
compound of bilge water, moldy stores, and 
unventilated sleeping quarters—that the boy 
was forced to get on deck again as rapidly 
as possible, but first having pointed out to 
him “a small locker by the ladder’s foot, 
reminding me curiously of a rabbit-hutch, 
which was pointed out to me as my berth, 
but I naturally supposed it to be a place for 
my bag. How could I have dreamed it was 
also to be my chamber!” Later, after get- 
ting under way, and finding no other place 
to sleep, the boy ‘“‘ made just such a lair 
as a dog might, in the hutch that held my 
scanty stock of clothing, and, crowding into 
it, was soon in the land of perfect peace.” 

And so the chapter goes on, now deserib- 
ing the dividing of the crew into watches, 

. now the pumping of the ship—always a de- 
cidedly hard and disagreeable operation. 
Again, telling of the cook, or “ doctor’s”’ 
coffee, ‘‘ unlike any beverage called by that 
name ashore, even the funny mixture sold 
at halfpenny a cup at street corners be- 
ing quite luxurious in comparison with it; 
yet it was a godsend, boiling hot, with 
plenty of sugar in it, to those poor wretches 
with the quenchless thirst of many days’ 
indulgence in the vilest liquor, making 
their throats like furred old drain pipes.” 

Mr, Bullen seems to have been a most 
unusual boy. Busy a great deal of the 
time, he yet felt miserable because there 
was no one he could ask the numberless 
questions about navigation and other sea 


*THE LOG OF «A SEA WAIF: Being Recol- 
lections of the First dy oa. of Life, 
By Frank IL — of 
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matters that were constantly perplexing 


him. 


But the sea itself was full of 
# + * ‘hanging spellbound over the side, 
gazing with evergrowing wonder and de- 
light upon this marvelous world of abound- 
ing life. * * * There were no books on 
board, or reading matter of any kind, ex- 
cept the necessary works on navigation on 
Captain's shelf, so it was just as well 
that I could take some interest in our sur- 
roundings, if 1 was not to die mentally, as 
most of the sailors seemed to have done. 
= I found to my amazement that they 
could tell me nothing of what I wanted to 
know; * * * they seemed totally ignorant 
of everything connected with the wonders 
of the ocean. 

Mr. Bullen’s description 
ea is most fascinating: 
The constantly increasing masses of Gulf 
eaweed that, with all ils delicate beauty of 
branch and bud, came drifting past our 
sides; * * * through the bewildering mazes 
of that aquatic forest moved an innumera- 


interest, 


> 


of the Sargasso 


S 


able multitude of fish of every shape, size, 
and hue; while the branches themselves 
swarmed with crustacea. * * * I could 
have wished the day forty-eight hours long, 
but I was the only one on board that de- 
rived any pleasure from the snaillike prog- 
ress we made 

The arrival at their destination—Deme- 
rara—on this first voyage gives Mr. Bullen 
a chance for a beautiful bit of descriptive 


writing, «specially in his account of the nat- 


ural scenery there: 


The nights rival the days. During the ab- 
sence of the moon the blue-black vault ap- 
pears like a robe of imperial purple, be- 
sprent with innumerable diamonds of a lus- 
tre unknown to earth’s feeble gems. * * * 
But when the full-orbed moon in a molten 
glow of purest silver, before which the eye 
shrinks almost with pain, traverses the pur- 


* * 


becomes @ 
softer day, in which the men may 
ease reading or working, as fancy 
They dare not sleep in that white 
glare, lest with distorted features and sight- 
less eyebalis they vainly regret their care- 
less disregard of the pale beam'’s power 
And as the stately satellite settles slowly 
horizonward, or ascends majestically to- 
ward the zenith, how dazzling the mile- 
wide pathway of shimmering radiance She 
sheds along the face of the deep! The 
whalers, with more poetic feeling than one 
would expect, call it the ‘moon glade,” as 
though she must needs spread : annah 
of splendor for her solemn progress over 


ple concave, * the night 
sweeter, 
sit at 


dictates. 








the waste of ocean. 

So far only the pleasanter side of life at 
sea has been touched upon in these selec- 
tions, but the book is full of all sorts of 
stirring incident, the first voyage, indeed, 


ending in a mutiny, which resulted in the 
members of the old crew involved in it re- 
ceiving a sentence of two months at hard 
labor, a new crew being shipped. Later a 
curious illness attacked all on board, caus- 
ing the legs and feet to swell enormously, 
the trouble culminating in a suppurating 
wound, horribly painful and hard to cure. 
Next followed shipwreck, the old Arabella 
going ashore on a coral reef and becoming 
a total wreck. Here the men spent a num- 
ber of days happily enough, until, one of 
the small boats having been repaired, they 
finally reached the nearest port. 

So the book goes on, from one 


adventure 


to another, the boy experiencing all sorts 
of hardships and all kinds of brutal treat- 
ment, all of which will be found as exe iting 
as a novel, but it is impossible to even 
attempt mentioning them all. At last came 
a time when the boy was adrift in Liver- 
pool, “ stil so puny in size and delicate in 
appearance, I knew it would be no easy 
matter to persuade any one to employ me. 
* * * Besides, I was penniless. I had 


so little clothes, but what I was wearing, 
that I felt sure no boarding master would 
take me in on the chance of my paying 
him out of my advance note here.” A 
dreadful time followed, but a happy chance 
meeting with the Captain of a fine ship not 
only proved the temporary help the boy so 
much desired, but wag in reality the begin- 
ning of better days. 

Those who follow Mr. Bullen through 
these four years of a varied and eventful 
career will find themselves amply repaid 
not only by the incidents described, but 
by the clear, forcible style of his narrative. 
Space must be found for Bullen’s concluding 
words; his summing up of a sailor’s—an or- 
dinary seaman’s—mental condition: 

With the close of this voyage, I felt 
I was a boy no longer. I was getting more 
confident of my ability to hold my own in 
the struggle for life, and although I saw 
nothing before me but a dreary round of 
the drudgery of the merchant scaman’s 
career before the mast, the prospect did not 
trouble me. I had no plans, no menetrtons, 
nobody to work for, no one to encoura, 
me to try for better things. I lived on y 
for the day’s need. My only trouble, the 
possible difficulty of getting a ship. Of the 
future, and of what it had in store for me, 
I thought nothing—cared nothing—and yet 
I was not unhappy. 

Mr. Bullen, even as a boy, was wise 
enough to keep away from the ordinary 
pleasures of the sailor's life; visits to mu- 
seums, picture galleries, and the theatre 
keeping him occupied while in port, at other 
and all times finding in good books an ever- 
increasing satisfaction. It is without doubt 
to these unusual tastes for a boy, and espe- 
cially so in one who was also a sailor, that 
Mr. Bullen owes his present culture and 
prominence. 

If the author's later adventures are as in- 
teresting as those contained in the present 
volume, may we not hope for a continua- 
tion of this story? The book is a well- 
printed volume of about 400 pages, contain- 
ing several illustrations, the story being a 
worthy successor to “Idylls of the Sea” 
and “ The Cruise of the Cachalot.” Indeed, 
the present story may be said to exceed 
them in interest, which is certainly high 


praise, 

“When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er” Again. 

To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

“A Seeker After Knowledge” in your 
issue of this date takes considerable psins 
and more pleasure in ridiculing “* When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” one of last 
year’s successes, and asks for an explana- 
tion of what he calls a phenomenon—the 
immense sale of that book. 


I confess to such a deplorable taste as to 
‘have been able to enjoy not only “ Richard 
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Carvel" from a standpoint o of pure English, 
“Janice Meredith” and “ David Harum’ 
for their excellences, but also “ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” in spite of its 
nineteenth century slang, its bad English, 
and its lack of artistic literary finish. 

The author of “ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower” apologizes for its English and 
its history to start with, Dumas never 
apologized for his French, and yet “ The 
Three Guardsmen” still lives. Many gener- 
ations have read it, and more generations 
in the future will read it, In my cjinion, 
than will read ‘“ Richard Carvel,”’ in spite 
of that book's tremendous immediate pop- 
ularity. “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” has power, virility, strength. It 
is not a finished poem nor an exquisitely 
delicate picture. The paint Is put upon it 
with a rough brush, but it interests one 
from beginning to end, As to ite history— 
it does not claim historical correctness; it 
is not a history, but a romance, and no 
one will be deceived by its history, except 


0 


such 


as study history in romances and 
never indulge in the occupation of reading 
history itself. Such lazy people deserve to 
be misinformed. The modesty of the au- 
thor’s preface shows his limitations es to 
English, but he has written a live romance. 
If to be able to enjoy it is to be ignorant 
and uncultured, I belong to that category, 
but, like Agnes Repplier, I still enjoy Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, although Howells and 
James live, and Howells is so willing to 
teach me what I should read, {[ am glad 


to say I am one of the many who are able 
to enjoy undiluted romance, even in poor 
English, fully as well as magnificent Eng- 
lish covering old ideas. The histery of 
Mary Tudor is interesting when read in 
Froude, and is more correct, probably, 
than it ts in “ When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,’ and Prof. John Fiske’s “ Qld Vir- 
ginia " and “ Her Neighbors,”’ Ford's “ True 
George Washington,” and Fiske’s ‘‘ Amert- 
ean Revolution’ are more correct history 
than “ Richard Carvel,” but Incidentally 
neither novel is as correct historically or as 
entertainingly written as ‘Janice Mere- 
dith.” CHARLES H. YOUNG. 
New Rochelle Jan. 20. 1900 
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Austin ‘Dobson’s Memoir Amplified 
~~ and Reissued.*_ ‘ 


- patients, a working. printer, Gold- 
smith met the author of “ Clarissa,” Samuel 


First issued by Walter Scott in 1888 in the Richardson, at whose shop in Salisbury 
Great Writers Series, edited by Prof. Bric Court he was afterward employed as cor- 


Robertson, this perhaps the most thorough- 
ly interesting brief life of Goldsmith has 
just been published again, and is, we be- 
lieve, the first American edition. It is the 


rector to the press, Next Goldsmith be- 
came assistant jn a eoys’ school, which em- 
ployment was terminated by the fortunate 
accident of meeting Griffiths, the bookseller, 


work of Austin Dobson, whose familiarity | who frequently visited this school. He also 


with and love for eighteenth century au- 
thors and knowledge of the literary history 


published The Monthly Review, and Gold- 
smith was employed at a fixed salary to 


of that period make him particularly fitted | ¢umnish copy for this periodical. 


to write of the author of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Beginning with Goldsmith’s an- 
cestry, the family being of English origin 
but emigrating to Ireland some time in the 
sixteenth Century, it is said that the Gold- 
smith family have a marked mental like- 
ness, being “all equally generous, credu- 
lous, simple, and improevident.” 

Oliver was the son of the Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith of Pallas, who was a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. At the time of 
Oliver's birth his father, who was curate 
to his wife’s uncle, the Vicar of Kilkenny 
West, had an income frem his farm and 
curacy amounting in all to only £40 a year, 
“ And passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 
Later, on Mr. Green’s death, Charles Gold- 
smith succeeded to the vacant rectory of 
Kilkenny West, taking up his residence at 
Lissoy, a little village between Ballymahon 
and Athlon’, His house was connected with 
the highway by a long avenue of ash trees, 
and had a pleasant garden and orchard at 
the back. The new living was worth £200 a 
year, and here Charles Goldsmith lived in 
a kindly, hospitable way, which his son 
sketched later in the ‘ Man in Black.” 

His education was above his fortune and 
his generosity greater than his education. 
Poor as he was, he’ had his flatterers still 
poorer than himeelf; for every dinner he 
gave them they returned him an equivalent 
in praise. * * * He.told the story of the 
ivy tree, and that was laughed at; he re- 
peated the jest of the two scholars and the 
one pair of breeches, and the company 
laughed at that, but the story of Jobby in 
the sedan chair was sure to set the table in 
a roar. Neither his practice nor his pre- 
cepts were those that make rich men. 
Learning, he held, was better than silver or 
gold, and benevolence than either, In this 
way he brought up hie children to be “* mere 
machines of pity ” and perfectly instructed 
them in the art of giving away thousands 
before they were taught the more necessary 
qualifications of getting a farthing. 

Growing up under such influences, is it at 
all wonderful that Oliver Goldsmith was in 
money difficulties all the days of his short 
Hfe? His happiest school days were those 
passed under the care of the Rev. Patrick 
Hughes of Edgeworthtown, a friend of the 
older Goldsmith. Mr. Hughes understood the 
hoy and recognized his morbid, sensitive 
nature, under its disguise of superficial ob- 
tuseness. It is said that returning once 
from some holidays the boy unfortunately 
asked a practical joker ap to the best house 
—meaning inn—in the neighborhood, 
and was gravely directed by him to the 
abode of the local magnate, Squire Feath- 
erston; the succeeding events, for the boy 
did not discover until he was about leaving 
the next morning that he was at a private 
house, afterward utilized in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 

Owing to his father’s having mortgaged 
his farm end tithes until a marriage portion 
of £100 for his daughter Catherine could be 
paid, Oliver had to go up to Trinity College 
as a “sizar" or poor scholar, who at that 
time was lodged, and fed for 
nothing, but had to perform certain menial 
which not pleasing to Gold- 
His career at college was not at all 
but after various ups and 
downs he finally received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1749, his college days 
coming to an end, 

When Oliver returned home his father 
had lately died, his favorite brother, Henry, 
was curate and teacher of the village 
school, and his mother, who lived In a small 
Jallymahon, too poor to do any- 
It was decided he must en- 
and, although Oliver raised 
he finally agreed to make 
preparations, But, for some 
Was refused acceptance a 
must try a new vocation. 
tutor, but with equally 
Then it was decided the law 
ealling, but his way to 
met a sharper at Dublin, who 
t50, which had been 
expenses of his journey 


best 


were 


educated, 
offices, were 
smith, 
remarkable, 


cottage at 
thing for him. 
ter the Church, 
many objections, 
the needful 
reason, he 
clergyman, 
He 
small success, 
Was the 
London 
won all 
given him for the 
at cards, Oliver returning once more to the 
arms his family. But relation, 
Dean Goldsmith of Cloyne, suggested medi- 
cine, and a made by 
Oliver's sister, and in 
1752 he to seek his 
fortune. His was Edinburgh, 
which he reached safely, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of Edinburgh in 
17538, attending lIcctures, &e., ‘“‘but the 
record of his social qualities, his tale-telling, 
singing, is richer than the record of 
This residence in Edinburgh 
was followed by wanderings over the Con- 
tinent, the journey lasting an entire year: 
At the time of Golsmith’s arrival in 
England * * * his previous career could 
certainly not be described as a success, If 
his school days had been but moderately 
promising, his college life might almost be 
calicd discreditable. He had tried many 
things and failed. He had estranged his 
sole remaining parent; he had sorely taxed 
the patience of the rest of his relatives, 
and he had latterly been living as a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. This was 
his record in the past. And yet read in the 
light of his subsequent story, he had un- 
consciously gone through a course of train- 
ing and accumulated a stock of experience 
of which little or nothing was to be lst. 
He had looked at sorrow close and learned 
to sympathize with poverty; he had known 


men and cities; he had studied character in 
its undress. 


So the memoir from Goldsmith's 
first employment in London as an apothe- 


“OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A Memoir. By Austin 


Dobson, New York; Dodd, Mead & Co, 1899, 
$1.25. 


as 
and 
next became 
proper on 
he 


his money 


of now a 
new purse 
brother, 


was 
and 


out 


up 
uncle, 
Set 


once more 


destination 


and his 


goes on 


From this time on Goldsmith's efforts 
were all in one direction—that of literature, 
and one is tempted to linger over the next 
fifteen years of a life so familiar and in- 
teresting to us all, but the compass of a 
short review will only allow a simple men- 
tion of a few of the interesting events with 
which those years were crowded, ‘ The 
Man in Black,” “ Life of Nash,” ‘“ The 
Traveler,” ‘ Viear of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Beau- 
ties of English Poetry” “ The Deserted 
Village,” “ The Good-Natured Man," “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and “ Retaliation,” to 
mention a few only of the literary events 
of which Mr. Debson writes so sympathetic- 
ally. 

Then, too, the friendships of ‘“ Nolly’ 
Goldsmith are here recorded; the Hornecks 
and particularly “ The Jegsamy Bride,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Johnson, as well 
as Burke, Garriek, the immortal Boswell, 
and many others. We all remember how 
Garrick’s impromptu 
Here 


Who 


lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness 
called Noll, 
wrote like 


poor Poll! 


was followed by ‘ Retaliation,” 
tains such fine pen portraits of Garrick: 


an angel, but talked like 


which con- 


On the stage he was natural, simple, affect- 


ing, 

‘Twas only that 
acting. 
That of Burke and Reynolds was equally 
fine. Then, would like to dwell 
upon the Chambers, Brick Court, Middle 
Temple—* a couple of reasonably sized old- 
fashioned rooms, with a third smaller room, 
sleeping closet, * * * wilton carpets, 
blue marine festoon window curtains com- 
pleat; Pembroke tables, ‘a very large dress- 
ing «lass,’ and his friend Sir Joshua's 
‘Tragic Muse’ in a gold frame," all sug- 
gesting the necessity for frequent visits to 
“ Filby " Goldsmith might be attired 


when he was off he was 


too, one 


° 


£0 


Nor can we touch upon his many friend- 
ships, only adding one story of Dr. Johnson, 
perhaps the most devoted of them all. After 
Goldsmith's death, Johnson, hearing some 
busybodies running down the former's work, 
“rose with great dignity, looked them full 
in the face, and exclaimed, ‘If nobody was 
suffered to abuse poor Goldy but those who 
could write well, he would have few 
censors.’” American readers who have 
never seen this memoir have before them 
a great pleasure, as may be seen from Mr. 
Dobson's final summing up of Goldsmith's 
character: 


| 
| suitably to live up to his rooms. 


as 


Let not his fiailties be remembered; he 
was a very great man; and, what is perhaps 
more to the purpose of the present memoir, 
he was assuredly a great writer. In_ the 
fifteen years over which his literary activity 
extended he managed to produce a record 
which has given him an unassailable posi- 
tion in Bonglish letters. Apart from mere 
hack work and compilation—hack work and 
compilaticn which in most cases he all but 
lifted to the level of a fine art—he wrote 
some of the best familiar verse in the lan- 
guage. In an age barren of poetry he 
wrote two didactic poems which are still 
among the memories of the old, as they are 
among the first lessons of the young. He 
wrote a series of essays which for style 
and individuality fairly hold their own be- 
tween the best work of Addison and Steele 
on the one hand and the best work of 
Charles Lamb on the other. He wrote a 
domestic nevel, unique in kind and as cos- 
mopolitan as *‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Finally, 
he wrote two excellent plz , one of which, 
“She Stoops to Conquer still stands in 
the front rank of tne few popular master- 
pieces of English comedy. 
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Co 


By Helen 
New York: 


THE STORY OF 
2, Ate ney Poa basi 
ton & Co. °° = bee 


THE STAGB AS A CAREER. A sketch of the 
abtor’s life; its requirements, hardships, and 
rewards; the qualifications and training essen- 
tial to suecess; expert: 6pinions from famous 
actors, &c. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 12mo. 
ba vil.-192. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

ns. 


BENDER'S LAWYER'S DIARY AND DIRECT- 
ORY for the State-of New York, 1900. From 
Jan. 1, 1900, to Feb. 2, 1901. Published an- 
nually, about Jan. 10. Sve. EP 642. Ninth 

ear. Albany: Matthew Tr, law pub- 
isher, 511 Broadway, New York. $2. 


GARDENS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. An epit- 
ome of the literature of the garden art; with 
an historical epilogue by Albert Forbes Sieve- 
king, F. 8. A. Illustrated. Svo. Pp, xvi.- 
423. london: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ‘$3. 


A BOOK FOR THE COOK, Old-fashioned receipts 
for new-fashioned kitchens. Published under 
tho auspices of the Village Improvement So- 
ciety of Greenfield Hill, Conn. S8vo. Pp. 100. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: The Hurd & Taylor Com- 
pany. Paper. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. 12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co,, 31 West Twenty-third Street. 


BUSHIDO. The Soul of Japan. An Exposition 
of Japanese Thought. By Inazo Nitobe, A. 
M., Ph. D. 18mo. Philadelphia: The Leeds 
¢, Biddle Company, 1,019-1,021 Market Street, 


THE BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. Written and 
Illustrated by Mabel Dreamer. Folio. Pp. 04. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


ONE YEAR OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. A Manual for 
Teachers and Parents. Presenting a series 
of Sunday school lessons selected, arranged, 
and adapted for the use of th: youngest 
classes, By “Florence U. Palmer. 12mo. 
Pp. xvi.-226. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1. 


THE FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. A Study of the Development of Eng- 
lish Thought and Expression from Beowulf 
to Milton. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 12mo. 
Fs Boston: Silver, Burdett & Cov. 

-50. 


VOICES OF FREEDOM AND STUDIES IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. 2mo. Pp. vil.-204, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 


HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
Percy B, Green, 12mo. Pp. xvi.-106. 
don: Greening & Co. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWEN’ 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TI AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. Held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 5, 6, 7, 1899. With 
Constitution and By-Laws and Appendices, 
Also list of officers and members of the asso- 
elation. 12mo. Pp. xii.-411. New York: Pub- 
lished by the American Bankers’ Association, 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE. 
I80-1900, 12mo, Pp. 716. Cambridge: Pub- 
lished by the University. 


CATALOGUE OF YALE 
1000. vo. New Haven: 
houve & Taylor Press, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR BOOK AND 
DIRE RY. 1900. Second Year of New Is- 
sue. By Emily Janes. 12mo. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. New York: The Macmillan 
Company . 


PEPYS'S GHOST His Wanderings in Greater 
Gotham; His Adventures in the Spanish War, 
together with His Minor Pxploits in the Field 
of Love and Fashion, with His Thoughts 
Thereon, Now Deciphered and Here Set Down, 
with Many Annotations By Edwin Emer- 
son Jr 1Smo New York: Richard GQ, 
Badger & Co. $1.50. 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Gif- 
ford Lectures Delivered Before the University 
of Aberdeen. First Series. The Four His- 
torical Conceptions of Being. By Josiah 
Royee, Ph. DD. Svo New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By William 
Samuel Lilly, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons 


A By 


Lon- 


rY-FIFTH 


1800— 
More- 


UNIVERSITY. 
The Tuttle, 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM. Based on Remarks 
Made in the Presidential Address to the Brit- 
ish Association at Bristol in 1808. Revised, 
with an answer to various critics. By Sir 
William Crookes, F. R. 8S. 12mo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

GROWTH OF NATIONALITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES A Social Study. By John Bascom, 


2mo New Putnam's 
$1.25. 


SYLVIA 


York: G. P. 


Sons, 


IN FLOWERLAND 
12mo. New York: E. 


By 
¥ 


Linda Gardi- 
Dutton & Co, 


TRUE MOTHERHOOD 
12mo. Pp. 112. 
Company. 


By James C. Fernald. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
60 cents. 


PUBLISHING A BOOK. Being a few practical 
hints to authors as to the preparation of 
manuscript, the correction of proof, and are 
rangement with the publisher. By Charles 
Welsh. 2imo. Pp. xiii.-45 Boston: D. Cc, 
Heath & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 


COALS AND COKE IN WEST VIRGINIA. A 
handbook on the coals and cokes of the Great 
Kanawha, New River, Flat Top, and adja- 
cent coal districts in West Virginia. By Will- 
jam Seymour Edwards. S8vo. Pp, ili.-162, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

CRITICAL CONFESSIONS. _ By 
Svo. Pp. 245. Wausau, Wis.: 
pher Press. $1.50. 

THE PRESERVATION OF FISHERY PROD- 
UCTS FOR FOOD. By Charles H. Stevenson, 
8vo. Pp Washington Printing Office. 


Neal 
The 


Brown 
Philoso- 


Kipling and Buchanan. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Let me express my pleasure in the edi- 
torial comment in THE TIMEs SATURDAY 
REVIEW on Mr. Buchanan’s article in The 
Contemporary. It was to be hoped we 
should have to seek far for such a lack of 
fine feeling as is shown, for example, in Mr. 
Buchanan's allusion to the ‘ Dedication ” 
to the “ Ballads.”” If Mr. Kipling lacks 
deep feeling, where among living writers 
may we hope to find it? You quote as an 
example of his strong feeling the envoi to 
the ‘‘ Departmental Ditties.’ Let me suggest 
another, the verses beginning: 
And they were stronger hands 
That digged the ruby from the earth. 

It would give me pleasure to see in your 
columns word of protest against the 
lightly attitude of depreciation 
which certain reviewers have adopted 
toward what Mr. Kipling has published 
within the year. Whether or not he has 
touched his highest’ level, is the tone of 
this criticism kindly or even discriminat- 
ing? Mr. Kipling’s work can assuredly 
stand or fall on its own merits, but is this 
attitude quite creditable to the American 
people, and will not its chief effect be to 
suggest the worthlessness of an interest so 
quickly changed to ill-considered condemna- 
tion? H. M. 

New York, Jan. 


than mine 


a 
assumed 


1900. 

The current number of Harper’s Bazar 
contains an article on Miss Mary E. Wik 
kins, with portrait, by Margaret Hamilton 


Welch. 





SANUARY 27, 1900, 


THE STORY OF 
Lewis Carroll, 


TOLD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY 
THE REAL ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 


MISS ISA BOWMAN, 


with a diary and numerous facsimile letters writ- 
ten to Miss Isa Bowman and others. Also many 
sketches and photos by Lewis Carroll, amd other 
illustrations. 


J6mo, 524 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 

“Very delightful they are, just the kind of 
memories one would expect of the author of 
‘Alice in Wonderland.’ "'—Matford Courant 

** Very, very charming are the recollections she 
gives of him in this dainty little Not a 
little girl who reads it but will her this 
wonderful friendship.'’— The Interior. 


The Christian Te of 
The Psalms 


With essays on the PROPER PSALMS in the 
glican Prayer Book 


By the Rev. T. K. CHZYNE, D.D., 


Oriel Professor at Oxford, E 


J2mo, 274 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


book 
envy 


ngland. 


Leaves from the 


Tree of Life 


149 Short Sermons 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
12mo, 209 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.59, 


Bishop John Selwyn 
A MEMOIR 
By F. D. HOW 
8vo, 276 pages, Portrait, $2.50. 


“It is a model memoir, an put down the 
book with genuine re t that How has not 
given us more,''—Living Church 


Leaves from the 
Golden Legend 
With Iflustrations by H. M. WATTS. 
Jémo, Half Vellum, 286 pages, $1.25. 
wt of price 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


by 


dad we 
Mr 


yetpaid, on receij 


SCORE PS STEP 
APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


An interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly magazine, 
dealing with subjects that 
concern all intelligent people 


New Series, illustrated 


25 CENTS A COPY 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
NOW READY 


For sale by all newsdealers 
OPE TR ee 


A FEW BIG BARGAIKS, 


mvete Life King 
$1.5 our 
sianaavaeen: 
Kennedy's 
price 
Forty 


of a 
price... 
by Ouida; pub. ‘$i 25, 
Art of Taming; 


George pub 
our price. 
>.00, our 
Yearw “ in. pub F 
$1.25; our price 
Treatise on Wines, 
ete.; pub. $10.00, 
Hieroglyphic 


“hina, aves; 
Rrandies, Gin, Rum, 

our price... 
Geography of 
States: a great book for 
pub si. SO, our price. 


LECGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St., N. Y. 


the United 
the children; 


“A style which can fairly be described as fascinating. 
One of the most important books on music tha 
have over b a published.” —W, J, Henderson, Muni 
Critic of The N.Y. Times, 


LAVIGNAC’S 
MUSIC AND /USICIANS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
MM pp. Bvo, $3.00. 


Henry Holt 5 Zo., New York. 


ALL LOVERS of VERSE 


Should Read LLOYD MIFFLIN’S 


ECHOES of GREEK IDYLS. 


We doubt if any one since Shelley has done quite 
sach good work.-CHURCH STANDARD. $1.25. 
All Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 


THE FIRST EDITION OF THE TAL- 
MUD IN ENGLISH, 

Bight volumes of ‘* Festivals,’’ and one, ‘' Eth- 

ies of Judaism," on sale. ‘* Jurisprudence" in 

press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from NEW 

TALMUD PUB. CO., 1,332 Sth Av., N. Y. City. 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sUP- 
plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can wr you any book ever published. The most 
book finders extant. Please state wants, 

land call and in: my 50,000 

T SHOP, Bir- 


THE 


| QUERIES AND. ANSWERS, | 


* Garnett, 


| 


Readers will iereil us again to remind 
them of the necessity for inclosing their 
full names and addresses with letters in- 
tended for this department of THE TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Our mails are now 
heavily freighted with “ queries and an- 
swers.”’ We are glad to get them and 
shall welcome all that our readers are 
pleased to send—all, that is, that are not 
trivial. 

York City: 
New York, 
comments of English 


of her death in 1893, 
historical stories were 


re SG 
answer to James Price, 
that, judging from the 
periodicals at the time 
Miss Emily 8, Holt's 
exceptionally accurate in their presentation of 
the life of the times of which she wrote. In 
answer to another correspondent (F. Cornell) I 
inclose these verses, written by E. R. Sill: 
In the deep night a little bird 
Wakens, or dreams he awake; 
Cheerily one phrase is heard, 
And you almost hear the morning break 


&.,"" New “Writing in 


is 


In the deep dark of loss ani wrong 
One face like a lovely dawn will thrill, 
And all night long at my heart a song 
Suddenly stirs and then is still. 


123 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn: ‘* What is the value of Mrs, Rowson's 
‘Charlotte Temple,’ published by Fisher & 
Brother of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, with no date’ 
The first edition of “ 
was published in London In 179). The first 
American edition appeared in Philadelphia 
in 1794, (‘ Printed by D. Humphreys for M. 
Carey.) These editions have some little 
value; the edition owned by our corre- 

mdent (and probably printed about 1810) 

; none, 


Miss FE. St. J. Seaman, 


Charlotte. Temple ” 


2,039 Washington Avenue, 
Please inform me in what 
could find ‘New York in the 


Adam Weiffenbach, 
New York City’ 
public library I 
Revolution '?" 

The New York 
Lenox branches 


Pubtic Library, Astor, or 


perd 
value 


xs. at 
N. ¥ 
of 


Watson 
‘What is 
16567 "" 
About $10. 
of the Bible 


93 StI 


Av 
of 


skiyn, 
Bible 


nue, Broc 
the a German 


Only earliest ons 


in Ge 


the very editic 
rman possess value 
Newark, 
by inforn 
HE SATURDAY 
yw not the following vcolume any 
ticular value: ‘ Chartis Thomas Carlyle, Lon- 
don, 1840; ‘Black R Crane, limited edi 
tion, London, 1896 mtess Kathleen,’ W. B 
Yeats, London, 1802; *‘ Catalogue of the Library 
of H,. B. Humphrey,’ Cambridge, 1871, priced; 
‘ Nothing to Wear,’ William Allen Butler, New 
York, (Rudd & Carleton,) 1857, illustrated by 
Hoppin; ‘Two Millior Willia Allen Butler, 
New York, (Appleton,) 1858; ions from the 
Works of Sylvester Genin,’ S8vo, New York, 1855, 
engravings: ‘De Animi Immortalitate,’ Isaa 
Hawkins Browne, London, 1811 presentation 
copy, and ‘Cottoni Posthuma,’ (reprint Gold 
schmid) oi Cotton's ‘ Antiquarian Researches,’ 
1670.) Edinburgh, 1S8S84."’ 
They would bring at 
of 75 cents apiece. 


Oa, yn 
blige me 
olumns 


“You would 
through the 
whether 

par- 


* Se 


auction an ave! 


ige 


H. 
of 


Waco 
. whe 
Columbia, 


Texas: * H. 
Wishes a copy 
to Glory Ar . 
tedman and Hutch 
Literature,’ which 
public library.'’ 


A. Von W. Leslie, 
Waldo, Roekford, |! 
Dwight’s ‘ Columbia, 
will find the poem printed in 8 
inson's ‘ Library of American 
{is easy of access in almost any 
dD ”* New York C 
‘Li! At cuse,” 

we of Jan, 


‘Has a clean 
* was printed 
1898, any value 


ty: 
wh 
13 


"2a 
eopy 
In the § 
to amateurs 

At the time the Dri 
have had considerable 
interest is only slight 


of 


trial it would 
Now its 


of yfus 


interest 


John's College, Washingtor Dr 
.3 like to know where I can get 
werks or articles on the late John Gilmary Shea 
I am _ writing on him, and find it 
diMeult to obtair te ven at the Congres 
sional Library." 

There an article 
lette in The Catholic 
Our correspondent 
sources of information 
pleton. 


L..”* St 
‘I would 


on Shea by M. F. 
World for April, 
has probably 

as Allibone and 


Val- 

1802 

such 
A\p- 


Kellogg, Avondale, Cincinnati 
kindly direct me toward 
accessible to the reading 
author of ‘ The 


Miss Elizabeth 
oh ‘Will you 
information as is 
about Kenneth Grahame 
Age,’ &c., and very greatly oblige? 

There is little to say about Kenneth Gra- 
hame, save that he is Secretary of the Bank 
of England anda delightful author. 


such 
pub.ic 


Golden 


‘Please teil 
Allen's books 


Ky 
Lane 


vats ville, 
James 


Grass,"" Le 
ret 


* Blue 
me where [I can 
and the prices?" 

“The Choir Invisible,”” Macmillan, illus- 
trated edition, $2.50; “A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal,” illustrated edition, Harper & Brothers, 
$1; “ Aftermath,” (continuation of “ A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,”) Harpers, $1; “ Mute and 
Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Ro- 
mances,”’ Harpers, 75 cents; “ Two Gentle- 
men of Kentucky,” Harpers, 50 cents; “ The 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,’ Harpers, 
$1.50, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: “* What is a 
&c., for men?" 
“Manners for 
1,135 Broadway, 


“ee. 3." re- 

cent book on manners, 
Mrs. Humphrey's 

Mansfield & Wessels, 


1 cents, 


Men," 
1898, 


Louls, Mo.: 
Arthur 


St 
about 


I. Otway, 
something 
poet?" 


He was born in London March 14, 184, 
and educated privately. In June, 1861, he 
Was appointed an assistant in the library of 
the British Museum, and in August, 1863, 
was promoted to the natural history depart- 
ment. His first literary wag his 
* Epic of Women,” 1870, a volume of excep- 
tional promise. His “Lays of France,” 
1872, was followed by ‘“ Music and Moon- 
light,” 1874, and a posthumous volume, 
“Songs of a Worker,” 1881. In 1875 ap- 
peared “ Toyland,” written with his wife, 
Eleanor Marston, (whom he married in 
1873,) the daughter of Dr. Westland Mars- 
ton, and sister of the blind poet, Philip 
Bourke Marston. A memoir of him, by Dr. 
appears in Vol. VIII. of Miles's 
“Poets and Poetry of This Century,” and 
in 1804 Mrs. Moulton published his “ Life, 
with Selections from His Poems."" A sketch 
and appreciation, by William Sharp, may be 
found on Pages 304-5 of “Lyra Celtica,” 
Edinburgh, 1806, where his lovely “ Fount- 
ain of ‘lears” is reprinted. His full name 
was Arthur William Edgar O'Shaughnessy. 
He died in London, Jan. 30, 1881. 


Wanted and to tlie, 


It is still necessary to remind readers who send 
letters for this department of Tur Times Sar- 
uRDAY REvifw that their full names and ad- 
dresses should be given. We are pleased to note 
the wide interest teken im the department and 
are glad always to receive our readers’ letters, 
but their contributions should be brief and should 


* Kindly tell me 
O'Shaughnessy, the 


success 


I would say | 





NEW YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


READY TO-DAY. 


FEBRUARY CENTURY 
Midwinter NNumber. 


NAPOLEON 
AT ST. HELENA. 


The Original Record made by 
Napoleon’s Physician, 
Dr. O’lleara. 


ing matter which was suppressed by Dr. 
his book in 1822. It details the life 


HE first of a most 
articles. The author 
Street " is thoroughly 
of the French capital, 
taigne, who is making the 
a Frenchman, is thoroughly 
Paris 
The first article describes 
and the illustrations include 
Chamber of Deputies, a ball in the 
Palace, the crowning of a Cardinal, 
view of the Hotel de Ville during a 
cipal ball, ete. Industrial Paris, or 
of the Faubourgs,”’ will be the 
trucks at the wine market, 
ete. Four other papers will ec 
ticle on the Paris Exposition, 
of the Chicago Fair remain the 


“No. 5 
with the 
André C 


of 
familiar 
and Mr. 
pictures, 
at home 
official 


scenes in 


most arti 


D* 
jos. i 
leon 
drawn 

original 
180,000 words, 
O'Meara to a friend, 


ry MEARA. author of the famous vol- 

“ Napoleon at St. Helena,’ left a 
ot his daily intercourse with Napo- 
exile, less than half of which was 
upon in his published work. The 

journal, containing upwards of 
was bequeathed by Dr. 
by whose heirs it has 


in 


been placed in the hands of the Editors of 


The 
will 
ber. 
the 
character and opinions of Napoleon, 


Century, and extracts from its pages 
appear, beginning in the present num- 
The journal abounds in passages of 
greatest interest, as bearing on the 
includ- 


O'Meara at the time of the publication of 


entertaining series of 
John 
life 
26- 
himself 


and Conversation at Longwood without reserve 


THE PARIS OF 
TO-DAY. 


in 


Paris, 
the 
Elysée 
night 
muni- 
“ Paris 
ubject of the 
collecting customs at 
mmplete the series, 
with pictures by © 
stic 


By Richard Whiteing, 
Author of “No. 5 John Street.’’ 
Illustrated by CASTAIGNE. 


of wine 
leaving a factory, 
followed by an ar- 
latter's illustrations 
beautiful scenes 


second articie, with 
a barrier, girls 
and the y will be 
istaign The 
pictorial record of those 


pictures 


First Chapters of a Novelette by Henry B. Fuller, 


Author of ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensie:i Vani,’’ etc. 


*“*MIDWINTER IN NEW 

By Jacob A. Riis. 
Illustrated by Hambidge. 

FOUR COMPLETE a 


“OLIVER CROMWELL.’ 
By John Plorley. 
Richly Illustrated. 
‘*THE HOOSIER YOUNGSTER.” 
Six Poems by 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


YORK.” 


ALONE AROUND THE 
WORLD.” 
By Captain Joshua Slocum. 

‘ We have to go back to Marryat for any 
thing at all like it.""—N. Y. Evening Post 
‘*The West and Certain Literary 

Tendencies; or, How Fiction May 

Be Stranger Than Truth.”’ 

By the author of 
‘« The Story of the Cowboy.’’ 


An Engraving by Timothy Cole. 


** SAILING 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


André Castaigne, Louis Loeb, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Harry Fenn 
Fogarty, Frederic Door Ste 


Price 35 Cents. 


1 
ele, 


THE CENTURY CO. 


deal with books of 


some do not 
corned 
ybtain 


‘ooke 


Twenty 
1 like to 
M. C 


r, SOS West 
Street, Nev Fork ity I woul 
‘Handbook of Britis ngi,’ by 
2 volumes."’ 
105 Pr ‘ton Avenue 
id like to hear from 


John Hossact 
City, N. J.: ‘1 we 
having pictures illustrating methods o 
machinery of production in use during 


fifty years of the present century. 


Ninth Street, New ork 
dispose of aM extremely 
to tl Memory of Mr 
Buck & R. Daniel 
g Milton's ‘ Lycidaa,’ 


Oo, 8. Haa > E 
City: “1 woul ike to 
* Ob 


t 
as 


equies 
1638. Th 
ntaintr 


arce book 
Edward King,’ 
Cambridge 1658, C4 
first edition."* 

Our correspondent should 
his ‘‘ Lycidas”’ for a 
were sold at auction in 
£60, the other £70. 


not part with 
Two copies 


One brought 


song. 
1SO7 


Jamestown, N, Y ne 
Japan edition of Triumphs of 
103, und = the * ; 
f Modern Painting, 
with etchings and 


cl mn B. Gates 
to sell an artist's 
Modern Art, Copy 
World's Masterpieces 
No. $8, in portfolios, 
colors as published.”’ 


water 


59 West Thirty-fift New 
have duplicates 
magazines . 

* Philistine,’ 

Libris Journ 


J. Orr Kyle, 
York City: “I 
of the following 
ean History,’ 
Gibelot,’ ‘ English 
exchange or buy in order to complete my 
I have also a lot of early copies of Hat 
Magazine in numbers that I would exchang 
any of the above.” 


ft Ameri 
" °F 


to swill 


Ex 


senzweig, 212 Clinton Street, 
New York City: *T wish to exchange with any 
of the readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW the 
following books, all bound in cloth; Charlotte 
Hronte’s * Vilette," (illustrated;) Cooper's ‘ Sea 
Tales,’ (first few pages torn out,) and * Last of 
the Mohicans,’ Disraeli’: * Lathair,’ Hope's 
‘ Father Stafford,’ Benjamin Harrison's 
' Speeches,’ A. C. Lust'’s ‘A Tent of Grace,’ (just 
published;) Mrs, Burnett's ‘ His Gr of Os 
monde,’ Iauis Pendleton’s * Lost Prince Almon,’ 
Verne’s * Mysterious Island,’ Munchausen's 
‘Tales.’ I would like t0 exchange these for 
standard authors. No novels, Essays and poetry 
preferred,”’ 


Essays by Prof. Trent.* 


Professor Trent, like Mr. Burroughs, 
been stirred to a criticism of criticism by 
M. Brunetiére’s formal and austere philos- 
ophy. Like Mr. Burroughs, he accepts 
Arnold's idea of disinterested search after 
the excellent am the critic's most important 
fun¢tion, and decides with him that it takes 
all sorts and conditions of critics to appre- 
literature as a whole, but for self ex- 
criticism he would substitute 
self-effacement. His ideal critic is one who 
can put himself in the place of readers 
differing in culture and intelligence and dis- 
cern the appeal made to them by their fav- 
orite books. ‘This method makes it difficult 
to cherish vital preferences or a stimulat- 
ing personal view of books; on the other 
hand, it is possible to gain from it the im- 
partiality and emancipation of taste at 
which Mr. Burroughs says we shoulld aim. 
The point upon which Prof. Trent lays 
most stress Is the necessity of consider- 
ing what he calls the ‘“ emotive” quality 
of a book without much reference to its 
intellectual qualities or deficiencies, “ not 
much positive thought or intellectual 
power pure and simple" being necessary 
to literature as distinguished from “ stuff," 
he thinks, Briefly this means, we suppose, 


“THB AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM, AND 
OTHHR ESSAYS. By Wiliam P. Trent. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Som y 1899. 
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pnelongs to real literature unl 
it consists of written words that constitute 
a carrying statement which makes sense, 
arranged rhythmically, euphoniously, and 
harmoniously, and so chosen as to connote 
an adequate number of ideas and things th 
suggestion of which will call up in the read- 
er sustained emotions which do not produce 
undue tension and in which the element of 
pleasure predominates, on the whole, over 
that of pain 


Nothing 
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We confess 
the literary character of Prof. 
on Shelley, certain passages of which cer- 
tainly produce “ undue tension” of emotion 
on the part of the reader. When we read 
“ Here, alas! was the rock on which Shelley 
split—he had no common sense,” or, “ Poor 
Shelley—he was always, to use a homely 
metaphor, jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire with regard to the ‘company he 
kept,’ especially the women,” or “ Shelley 
like an aeolian harp—the winds of his 
sad fate play upon him and immortal, 
weird, sad, and haunting melodies float 
away to us and enter our souls and abide 
there,”’ we feel that Prof. Trent has at least 
escaped the defect of a too “ intellectual- 
ized" mode axpression, to run perhaps 
to the other extreme. His impressive reiter- 
ation that Shelley—himself like his own 
maniac, “‘a nerve o’er which did creep the 
else unfelt oppression of this earth ’—lacked 
common sense, reminds one of Mr. Froude’s 
admission that Henry VIIL lacked delicacy. 

On the whole, Prof. Trent's ideas about 
criticism seem to us rather more sound than 
his application of them. His paper on “ The 
Spirit of Literature” is the embodiment of 
excellent advice to teachers and critics, and 
his conyiction that teachers of literature 
would sueceed better if they read more and 
criticised less, can hardly fail to carry 
weight with the more inteiligent of his read- 
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A Biography That Is a Thesis Upon 
His Work and Influence.* 


~ This biography of Dr. and Prof, Lieber 
fs more than a mere account of his life; it 
is a thesis upon the work and Influence of 
one of the profoundest scholars and .most 
substantial public counselors that ever was 
lost to Europe and gained by America. 
Born in Berlin in 1800, as one of the younger 
eons of a prosperous iron dealer, who was 
soon overwhelmed by sacrifices he made 
for the country, his youth was passed amid 
the turmoil that followed Napoleon's on- 
elaught upon Prussia, and he imbibed as 
a mere child that intense hatred of tyranny 
and despotism and that passionate desire 
for personal and political liberty which 
were the mainsprings of his long and active 
life. It was the stress of soul as well as 
the bodily hardships that he was compelled 
to endure in his youth that made him, as 
writer and teacher, the living force for lib- 
erty and the higher law that he was. 

As one of the earliest students of Jahn, 
the originator of the Germar Gymnasia and 
Turners movement, he imbibed the ardency 
of that enthusiast for patriotism. At the 
age of only thirteen he saw his elder brother 
going off to resist the new uprising of the 
French power, and within a year, when 
searcely fourteen, he himself_marched with 
the Colberg regiment, only to be struck 
down at Waterloo, where his life was saved 
in the hospital almost as by a miracle. 

Then followed the terrible rule of Aus- 
tria and the effort of Metternich to crush 
out of Germany every thought of freedom. 
The lad’s education was restricted and in- 
terrupted by governmental decrees and po- 
lice hounding, increasing in annoyance and 
severity year after year, until it became 
almost unbearable, and occasional periods 
of imprisonment were welcomed as periods 
of peace for study. When Greece made its 
abortive rising for liberty in 1822, Lieber 
was one of a crowd of young enthusiasts 
who stole out of Germany and ran to her 
aid, only to be cruelly disappointed in the 
temper and substance of the people and 
cause which they scught to champion. 
Struggling in illness and penury to get 
home again, young Lieber fortunately se- 
cured the friendship of the great Niebuhr 
in Rome, and this resulted in years of asso- 
ciation and the highest guidance in the 
direction of the historical studies in which 
afterward he himself became so eminent. 
Upon his return to Berlin he found himself 
so watched and harassed by a suspicious 
yovernment that the conditicns finally be- 
came unehdurable, and he fled from the 
country to England. Here he supported 
himself by teaching, &c., and made ac- 
quaintances which led to an offer of a posi- 
tion at Harvard, where he was to conduct 
the newly organized gymnasium and even- 
ing school. This was gladly accepted, and 
with vast enthusiasm this young, poetic 
lover of freedom entered the New World, 
and found himself not only welcomed, but 
lifted to heights of joy by the atmosphere 
of liberty, which he could now breathe 
unrestrained, 

The Harvard work soon came to an end, 
and then Lieber proposed and found a pub- 
lisher for the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
which he edited, largely wrote, and carried 
to success during the next few years. 
Among his contributors and co-editors were 
the leading men of letters in the country 
at that time, and this encyclopedia was 
for a leng time the most authoritative 
American work of reference. It was fin- 
ished, and again Lieber, now married to an 
English lady, was out of employment, and 
earnestly seeking a permanent place where 
he might have leisure enough beyond gain- 
ing a livelihood to write the books upon 


history and economics which had already | 


taken shape in his busy brain, and for 
which the years of varied study of Ameri- 
can institutions required by his editorial 
work had been a most fertile preparation. 
This opportunity came when he was elect- 
ed to the chair of Political History and 
Economics in the South Carolina State Col- 
lege. In this position, which he regarded 
as an intellectual exile, and where the ad- 
miration and honor in which he was held 
as a scholar became more and more tem- 
pered with hatred for his anti-slavery and 
anti-Calvinism views, he remained twenty 
years, and during that time wrote three 
great books, “ Political Ethies,"” “‘ Legal and 
Political Hermeneutics,” and “ Civil Lib- 
erty and Self-Government.” “It is upon 
these,’ says Mr. Harley, ‘‘that his fame 
will chiefly rest.’ The disunion sentiment 
rampant in South Carolina and other things 
finally made Dr. Lieber’s position intoler- 
able, and in 1857 he came to New York and 
entered upon that brilliant career as Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science at 
Columbia which had so large a paft in 
establishing the status of the modern uni- 
versity. This appointment was a _ source 
of great pride and satisfaction to him, and 
he worked with extraordinary assiduity as 
well as largeness of purpose to make it all 
that his high ideal of education.demanded 
Nevertheless, his department was abolished 
ten years later, and Dr. Lieber was given 
the Chair of Constitutional History and 
Public Law in the newly founded Law 


School, where he remained until his sud- | 
| is to muzzle it. 


den death from heart disease in 1872. 

Mr. Harley devotes a special chapter to 
sdeber’s views on education, a high ideal of 
which he regarded as of great political sig- 
nificance. One of his earlier essays was 
upon the relation between education and 
crime, and he was in favor of the State un- 
dertaking the utmost possible breadth of 
public instruction. This chapter ought to 
be of great interest and value to teachers, 


*FRANCIS LIEBER: His Life and Political Phil- 
osophy. By Lewis R, Harley, Ph. D. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1899. $1.75. 
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and no publicist can afford not to read 
Lieber’s philosophy of history, an admira- 
ble statement of which is contained in the 
present volume. 

It was, however, in the more practical 
field of law, and especially of military law, 
that Lieber made himself publicly felt. 
was constantly consulted by the Presidents 
and leading politicians of his time, and at 
the time of his death was umpire in the 
tedious settlements of the vast Mexican 
claims affair. His patriotism was mightily 
aroused by the civil war, and not only were 
his voice and pen forcibly on the side of 
the Union, but two of his sons were offi- 
cers in the Northern Army, one of whom 
is now Judge Advocate General, United 
States Army. Great need was soon felt for 
a code of legal instructions for the guidance 
of officers in their conduct of military op- 
erations, small as well as great. Nothing 
of the sort existed, and the Government re- 
quested Dr. Lieber to prepare something. 
His success was so great that this code 
has remained, not only the militafy law 
of this country for its soldiers in actual 
service, but has formed the basis for simi- 
sar European codes. It is founded upon the 
broadest principles of justice and equity, 


and insists upon the need of recognizing | 


and preserving individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities beneath the temporary rela- 
tion of a soldier to his flag, or a belligerent 
to his foe. 7 

Mr. Harley tells us that so universal were 
its principles and conclusions that but a 
single case arose in the course of the 
Franco-Prussian war that could not be set- 
tled by the rules of those ‘“ Instructions."’ 
This critical review of Dr. Lieber’s work 
is timely and valuable. 


Thz Fish We Eat.” 

A very handsome volume, and well illus- 
trated, with the title, ‘‘ The Preservation of 
Fishery Products for Food,’ has just been 
issued by the United States Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries. There are the six pro- 
cesses for the preservation of fish: The 
keeping of them alive, refrigeration, desic- 
eation, canning, pickling, and smoking. 

Certain fish, such as the cod, are taken at 
great depths. When brought to the surface, 
the water pressure no longer existing, the 
cod may be said to burst. The air bladder 
explodes. The cod are, then, dead as soon 
as they come to’the surface. 
food they are excellent; ‘but the question 


Of course, as 


) arises, How can this strangulation be pre- 


vented? There seems to be no remedy for 
the cod, but this method for keeping the 
life in certain deep-swimming fish, as the 


|} red snappers and groupers, is most in- 


genious. Actual trachyotomy is carried cn 
A metal tube \% inch in diameter is forced 
into the fish, a little beyond the pectoral 
fin, the pressure on the air bladder is less- 
ened, and the fish, thus velieved, can be 


| kept alive. The method is ingenious, but 
| certainly cruel. 


A curious way of keeping alive an oyster 
Wire-bound oysters have, 
so it seems, a fairly long lease ‘on life. 


| Philadelphians will be glad to learn that 


the terrapin may be frozen in a cake ot ice 
and be quite comfortable. Many are the 
methods in use for the preservation of shad. 
There are not less than 52,500,0Uu0 pounds of 
shad marketed annually coming from the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States. A very 
large proportion of these fish is sent into 


*THE PRESERVATION OF FISHERY PROD- 
UCTS FOR FOOD. By Charles H. Stevenson. 
United States Fish Commission. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 
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distant parts of the country. Cold storage 
has been brought to a great state of effici- 
ency in this country. In regard to natural 
and artificial ice, the following, coming from 
the United States expert, is worthy of no- 
tice: 

Natural ice being less cold, is generally 
more desirable for shipping fish than arti- 
ficial ice, since it gives off its coldness 
quickly, and the moisture coming in contact 
with t 1e fish, acts as a good conductor, and 
the fish is more rapidly cooled. But as arti- 


distances, providing the fish have been thor- 
oughly chilled before being placed in the 
shipping box. 

The duration of the ice in the family re- 
frigerator follows the same rules. 

The world’s annual production of dried 
codfish amounts to about 600,000,000 pounds. 
We have been every year exporting codfish 
worth some $737,000. Many curious fish 
products are mentioned in the volume un- 
der notice. There is the industrious China- | 
man on the California coast, who prepares | 
dried shrimp for his home market. He is | 
so little wasteful that he keeps the shells 
of the shrimps and sends them to China, 
where they are used for manure. In Oregon 
we used to manufacture a very toothsome 
product made from the spinal column of 
the sturgeon, It found a market in Russia. 
The sea slug some years ago was prepared 
on the coast of Florida for the Chinese and 
Japanese. Fancy a business done in dried | 
or smoked catfish! The “ bloater” is the | 
most appetizing of all methods of preparing 
the herring. How may you “ bloat" a her- 
ring? The entire mystery is divulged in 
the work before us. Very clever was that 
party who tried to convert menhaden into | 
sarcines, But the menhaden ‘was obstinate | 
and refused to be converted, 

It is an eminently wise thing to know 
what you eat and how food is preparéd 
and as far as fish go Mr. Charles H. Steven- 
son tells all that is discoverable. Are we to 
disdain that perfect gentleman, Pliny? Did | 
he not give us the method in use in his time | 
for the preparation of “ garum"'? Anchovy 
paste sinks into utter insignificance when 
compared with garum, for Pliny quotes its 
price. Twenty pounds of it were worth “a | 
thousand pieces of money.” 





ii antiinca denice * 
Links Between Shiplake, England | 
and the United States. 

To The New York Times Salurday Review: 

In THe NEw York TIMEes SaturDay Re 
VIEW of Dec. 23, 1899, your editor said 
some unsolicited but kind 
and my works. A previous introduction to 
my brethren in the United States was from 
the critique of my book, “ Passages from 
the Diaries of Mrs. P. Lybbe Powis,” in 
the same paper, of Noy. 4. These sort of 
wireless telephonings Shiplake 
and the United States being established, I 
fancy the readers of THe SATURDAY REVIEW 


words of me 


between 


may be interested to learn that between 


this small but romantically situated paris 


|} in the Old World and the mighty New World 


across the seas exist links of intense i 


terest in their history. 


In the year 1620 Edmund Plowden o 


Shiplake and his wife, Mary, née Marriner 


| sailed for America with a numerous com 


| 
| 


pany of emigrants, to establish the planta- 
tion of New 
mund Plowden was the second son of Fra 


Albion, as it was called Or 
cis Plowden of Shiplake Court, Oxon., and 


Plowden, Salox, a very ancient Roman 


Catholic family, the first member of whom, 
who was seated at Shiplake, was Edmund 
Plowden, the 
granted the estate and manor of Shiplake 


celebrated lawyer, he 


by Queen Elizabeth on the seizure of Sir | 


being | 
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Francis Englefield’s estate, Shiplake form- 
ing a portion of it. 

Edmund Plowden returned to England 
from Virginia in 1680. During his absence 
from England his sister, Anne, had mar- 
ried Sir Arthur Lake, son of Sir Thomas 
Lake, who had: been Secretary to James I. 
and previous to that Clerk of the Signet to 
Queen Elizabeth. The influence of his new 
brother-in-law procured Edmund’s intro 
duction to Lord Strafford, and he appears 
to have accompanied Strafford to Ireland. 
In the year 1632 Edmund Plowden petitioned 
King Charles IL, through Lord Strafford, 
for a grant of the territory of New Albion, 
The petition runs: 

Near the eontinent of Virginia, sixty 
leagues from James City, without the Bay 
of Chesapeake there is a habitable and 
fruitful island, named Plowden, otherwise 
Long Isle, about sixty leagues from the 
main, near Del a Warre Bay, whereof your 
Majesty nor any of your progenitors were 
ever possessed of any estate, &c.. * * © 
to enable the petitioners, their heirs, and 


} assigns forever to enjoy the said isle and 


the forty leagues square of the adjoining 
continent, as in*a nature of a County Pala- 
tine, or body politick; by the name of New 
Albion, to be held of your Majesty’s Crown 
of Virginia, and with such additions, privi- 
leges, and dignities therein, to be given to 
Sir Edmund Plowden, like has been here- 
tofore granted to Sir George Calvert, 
knight, in Newfoundland, together with the 
usual grants and privileges that other colo- 
nies have for governing, & and we agree 
to settle with 500 inhabitants. 

This petition was favorably received, and 
a royal warrant at Oatlands July 24, 1682, 
was issued under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land and signed by Sir John Coke, granting 
all that had been asked for Between 1632 
and 1634 Sir Edmund Plowden was engaged 
in fulfilling the conditions of the warrant, 
and various indentures for colonizing the 
territory In question were executed and en- 
rolled in Dublir 
land, America 


and in St. Mary's in Mary- 


Having completed the con- 


ditions, Edmund Plowden was granted a 


charter, enrolled in’ Dublir in seventeen 
page folio, bearing date June 21, 1634 In 
this charter, after grant of land was speci- 
fled, Edmund permitted to 


confer honors upor the well-deserving citi- 


Plowden was 


zens and inhabitants of the new province, 
and ‘to cut and stamp different pieces of 
gold such as shall be lawful, current, and 
acceptable to all the inhabitants.” He was 
made a peer of [reland as Earl Plowden, 
ind Governor of the New Provin of “New 
Albion.’ He was termed in the ch 

‘Earl of Albion, also ‘ Earl Palatine,” 
and remainder was made to his eldest son, 
Lord Franc 


sons, Georg and Thoma warl Plowden 


} 


+s Plowden, and tf wo younger 


now proceeded to New Albi and remained 


there several year e resided principally 
at the Mare ft Wa : seems to 
have made 

tated 

Plowden 
protection to nd giv 
vour of mikine harity i 
deserve to be ranked with the benefactors 
of our race and New Albion is entitled to a 
higher place in the human progress than is 
often allotted to older and eater and more 
fortunate Stat 

How Edmur Plowden came to be dis- 
possessed of New Albion, the few remaining 
reli of those days left, and other events 
relating to another link between Shiplake 
and the States must be left -to another day. 

EMILY CC. CLEMENSON. 

Shiplake Vicarage, Henley-on-Thames, Eng- 

land, Jan. 8 1900. 





